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THE REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION OF THE 


wom NEW TESTAMENT 


No. 800 Blue binding, gold frame colored 








jacket $2.00 
Thin paper editions: } and springtime both bring messages of resurrec- 
No. 850 Leatheroid, boards, red edges 3.00 tion. Whether death is physical or spiritual—whether man is 
No. 853 Genuine Leather, limp, red under buried in a grave, or in despair, or sin—newness of life is 
gold edges - made available through the Word of God. 
No. 854 Genuine Leather, overlapping 
ee ee ee _ This message is brought to you with renewed hope and 
ee en yn fae clearer understanding in THE REVISED STANDARD 
gold edges 10.00 VERSION Of The NEW TESTAMENT-—written in clear 


modern English free from archaic words and phrases. 
Also available: 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE REVISED And in keeping with the beauty of the Easter season, the 

STANDARD VERSION OF THE NEW publishers now offer in beautiful new bindings this author- 

TESTAMENT, a booklet to help the reader ized revision of the American Standard Version, published 
P 


understand the principles which guided the : . - 
revision of the King James and American in 1901, which was a revision of the 


Standard Versions. Very informative. 72 King James Version, published in 1611. 
pages, 25¢ 











For sale at all bookstores 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 285 medison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


































Churches of the Northern Baptist Convention 


have been moving toward the 


Gheck “Up “Meetings 


of the 


Christian Life Crusade 


to be held at the end of the Denominational Year 


{ Ministry to Service Men 

¥ Evangelism 

¥Christian Teaching 

¥ Christian Social Righteousness 
¥ Missionary Outreach 

¥ Stewardship 


Progress Reviewed cAchtevements Gelebrated 


Future Projectea 


Christian Lite Crusade 


152 Madison Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 
MARCH 


NOTE.—Questions are taken from all 
pages and occasionally advertisements. 
Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. Who is very active in 
French politics? 

2. Where are the graves of 
107 patriots? 

8. Who had one year mission- 
ary service in Mexico? 

4. Whose entire life in India 
has been at Ongole? 

5. What Institution was for- 
mally open in 1921? 

6. Who accompanied 327 
Dutch children? 

7. What costs $3,750.? 

8. Who has resumed mission- 
ary service in Japan? 

9. What Baptists have mis- 
sionary work in Urundi? 

10. Who is 71 years of age? 
Note that the current contest began with 
September and runs through sana, 1946, 
and is open only to 

11. What will meet at Green 
Lake June 2-6, 1947? 

12. What was woefully inac- 
curate? 

18. Who spoke out against 
war? 

14. Who is Octavio Mandre- 
nos? 

15. What missionary society 
was formed in 1818? 

16. What is “Live Christ, 
Teach Christ?” 

17. What averaged 5 quarts 
per capita in 1944? 

18. What is Dr. John R. 
Mott’s famous phrase? 


Rules for 1946-1947 


OR correct answers to every question cise 
questions) In all tem ber 
June inclusive, a prize of a w while aioe 

ary book or a year’s subscription to 

Missions will be awarded. 
Answers should be kept at home until June 
— all sent in in togeener. order to be eligibie 
& prize, state both the answers the 


° numbers on which answers are .-y- 
newers should be written briefly. Do not 
the question. 
ere two of more in & group work to- 
get ca Ss la in and in 
a case only one prize wtil be awarded. 


All answers must be catia’ by 
July 15, 1947 to receive credit. 








The Front Cover 


The pictures on the front cover, for 
which Mussrons is indebted to Dr. 
Bredah] Peterson of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, are as follows: Tor row: Fisher- 
men’s wharf in Copenhagen; the Chris- 
tiansborg Imperial Palace. cenTER 
row: The Church of Our Saviour in 
Copenhagen with its extraordinary 
exterior spiral stairs to the top of the 
steeple; Auditorium of the High School 
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A Grand Beginning 
for the New Year 


It is earnestly to be hoped that 
the subscription pace set by Janu- 
ary will be carried through the 
other 11 months of the year. The 
first month of 1947 made a grand 
beginning. With 5,311 subscrip- 
tions received, it exceeded the 
5,051 total of January, 1946, by a 
net gain of 260 for the month. 

Thus the year 1947, began with 
a score of 153 months of gain and 
only 12 months of loss since the 
long up trend began in the spring 
of 1933, nearly 14 years ago. 

Upon your loyalty as a sub- 
scriber and on your cooperation 
depends whether or not this up- 
ward trend is maintained through- 
out the entire year. 

You can help in three ways. 
How simple and easy they are! 
(1) Renew your own subscription 
promptly when it expires. (2) Per- 
suade, some other person to become 


a subscriber. (3) Subscribe for a~ 


friend, or relative, or some invalid 
shut-in to whom Missions would 
bring many interesting hours. 


WHO’S WHO 


In This Issue 


> Epwin A. Betz is the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board’s Special Representative in 
Europe. 

> Paut H. Conran is Stewardship 
Secretary of the Council on Finance 
and Promotion. 

> Maru D. Farnum, formerly the 
Foreign Board’s Candidate Secretary, 
is now Foreign Secretary for Europe 
and Belgian Congo. 

> Newton C. Ferrer is Assistant 
Executive Secretary of the Baptist 
Board of Education. 

> R. Dean Goopwin is the Home 
Mission Board’s Secretary of Public 
Relations. 

> Hersert C. Jackson is a mission- 
ary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, in India in service 
since 1942 and now on the faculty of 
Andhra Christian College in which 


MISSIONS 


American Baptists cooperate with 
American Lutherans. 

> Irene A. Jones is Home Secretary 
of the Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society. She was 
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He draws as he speaks 
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Write for further information 


ROGER WILLIAMS, A DESCENDANT 





formerly Dean of Women at Eastern 

Baptist Theological Seminary. 

> Jouannes NorGaarp is President 

of the Baptist Union of Denmark and 
(Continued on following page) 
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Large Attendance and Popular Interest 


“Thanks again for the programs in Marion. . . . They accomplished great good. 
The ministers all feel they brought a new, modern interpretation of the Christian 
message that is badly needed. The large attendance from all walks of our city's 
life testified to the popular interest.’’ — REv. 
Ministers Association, Marion, Indiana. 


E. L. Hurvey, for the Marion 


All engag te pli d well in advanee 





The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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OF THE NISTORIC ROGER WILLIAMS, 4S HEADING THE 
CRUSADE IN BROAD STREET CENTRAL FALLS BAPTIST 
CHURCH, RHODE ISLAND, THE 100 CHURCHES OF RHODE 
ISLAND ARE CRUSADING ENTHUSIASTICALLY TO TOP 
THEIR GOAL OF § 247,500. 
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THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


BEGINNING MISSIONS’ SPRING PROGRAM of ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The war laid a heavy hand on the American college, and particularly on the 
denominational institution. Enrolment declined as young men were summoned 
into military service. Some colleges were taken over by the War Department 
for military training. Revenue from tuition fees was sharply reduced and 


lower interest rates caused a drastic decline in income from invested funds. 





HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT 
How Many Things a Minister 









Should Know 
HE MUST KNOW... 
The Bible The Church 
Ss The Faith 
How to Teach . How to Preach How to Pray 


HE MUST KNOW GOD AND KNOW PEOPLE 


Berkeley Baptist Divinity School is prepared to guide 
consecrated men and women to gain this knowledge 


For information write to: President Sandford Fleming, Ph.D. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 


2606 Dwight Way 


Berkeley 4, California 











WHAT DOES AN A.B. MEAN? 


To the layman, the bachelor’s degree is the symbol of the educated man. r 
To the educator, the A.B. is the basis for all other degrees. 


To the college graduate, the A.B. signifies: “Here is a man who, like myself, 
has been trained and given the background to understand world affairs, has 
been made conscious of social purposes and cultural values, and has obtained 
his perspective for satisfactory living. Whatever his college, our backgrounds 
are similar and we meet on a common ground of understanding.” 


WHY A WILLIAM JEWELL A.B.? 


Because an A.B. from William Jewell stands for almost a century of worthy 
history in education. 


Because an A.B. from, William Jewell is an A.B. from a college whose gradu- 
ates have made it famous by their achievements. 


Because it is an A.B. of a Baptist college known for its primary concern of 
preparing its graduates for Christian service. 


“The Campus of Achievement” 


WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


WALTER POPE BINNS, President 
LIBERTY, MISSOURI 











States, holds a Ph.D. degree from 
Edinburgh University, is pastor of the 
Kébner Memorial Baptist Church in 
Copenhagen, and Chairman of the 


President of the Danish Baptist Semi- 
nary at Téllise, Denmark. 

> Brepant Pererson, is a native of 
Denmark, was educated in the United 
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BAPTIST DIVINITY HOUSE 
University of Chicago 

Baptists have become a great de- 
nomination because they have pi- 
oneered in the development of a free 
religion in a free society. The Bap- 
tist Divinity House is dedicated to 
the proposition that Baptists shall 
continue to pioneer. 

Address inquiries to the Dean, A 
tist Divinity House, University of 
cago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 




















BUCKNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


One Hundred and First Year 


Hersert Lincoun Spencer, Pu.D. 
President 


Excellent Educational Facilities and 
Carefully Organized Religious Program. 


Courses are offered in Liberal Arts, 
Biology, Physics, Chemistry, Engi- 
neering (Chemical, Civil, Electrical, 
and Mechanical), Education, Com- 
merce and Finance; with special fields 
in Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry, Public 
Health, Bacteriology, Botany, Labora- 
tory and Food Technology, Medical 
Technology, Art, Pre-Law, Journalism, 
Music, Social Work, Public Speaking, 
and Pre-Ministry. Enrollment of 2000. 
Extensive Intramural Sports Program. 


For further information address: 
_ The Registrar 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 











Danish Baptist Committee of Arrange- 
ments for the 7th Baptist World Con- 
gress. 

> Sioney W. Pows211 is pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of St. Paul, 
Minn., and Chairman of next year’s de- 
nominational program, Taz CrusapDE 
ror Curist THroven EvaNGELisM. 
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IN THE POSTWAR WORLD 


by BAPTIS 


T SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


Now the war is over and the institutions featured on these pages are deter- 


mined to do everything possible to furnish proper training for the young 
people enrolled as students. Theological seminaries, colleges, schools—all 
deserve hearty Baptist support. They can be recommended with confidence to 
any young people interested in college, the ministry, or missionary service. 


RICKER CLASSICAL INSTITUTE AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 
Grades: 9 to 14 


Established 1848 
JUNIOR COLLEGE ADDED, 1926 


SECONDARY LEVEL 
College 2 ag 
yah pad 


Home Economics 
General 


COURSES 
OFFERED 


A school with a background of Christian Training and 
Leadership. 

A new, modern, and fireproof classroom buildin 
recently completed. Newly equipped laboratories an 
classrooms. Ricker has a young and energetic — 
It is a growing school, yet it retains the best of the old 
ideals in education. 


HOULTON, MAINE 


COLLEGE LEVEL 
Liberal Arts 
Pre-Professional 
Commercial 
Business Administration 


Ricker Junior College ia the only school, other than 
state normal schools, giving courses above the high school 
level within a radius of more than 100 miles. 

We welcome inquiries from young people with time 
to invest in education and from all who may wish to 
invest in the education of the youth. 


Address all inquiries to: ROY A. BITHER, President 





A Baptist School A Baptist Student Body 
BETHEL COLLEGE and SEMINARY 


Saint Paul 4, Minnesota 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT .. . 
The Board of Trustees of Bethel College and Seminary announce a change from 
Junior College to Senior College beginning with the fall quarter 1947. 
For further information write 
DR. HENRY WINGBLADE, President 


Bethel College and Seminary St. Paul 4, Minnesota 











ANDOVER NEWTON THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


offering 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICE 
GRANTING THE DEGREES: 


BACHELOR OF DIVINITY, MASTER OF SACRED THEOLOGY 
MASTER OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


For information, address: Office of the Registrar 
210 Institution Avenue, Newton Centre 59, Massachusetts 
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LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I am amazed at the editorial reply to 
the letter from a reader in Michigan, 
stating he has looked in vain for any 
word in Missions about the return of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. You say first, 
that eschatology is outside the scope 
of a magazine whose chief purpose is 
to interpret and support the world 
mission of Christianity. May I ask 
why this is so when our Lord clearly 
rebuked the religious leaders of His 
day for being unable to read the signs 
of the time? Surely the “world mission 
of Christianity” must take into ac- 
count what our Lord said about all our 
work in the light of His promised 
coming. Second, you say that there is 
a wide difference of opinion on this 
subject. There is also a wide difference 
of opinion concerning the matter of 
race relations and the way in which 
this problem should be faced. But I 
notice that Missrons has no hesitation 

(Continued on page 134) 
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PEDDIE 


An Endowed 
BAPTIST SCHOOL for BOYS 


Now in its 82nd year. A campus 
of 200 acres, with 18 modern 
buildings. Grades 5 through 12. 


For catalogue and all information address 


WILBOUR E. SAUNDERS, D.D. 
Headmaster 


Hightstown, N. J. 


POWELL H. NORTON 
Resident School Pastor 
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THE EASTERN BAPTIST 
Theological Seminary 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
BSS SEH 


€ 
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More than 800 alumni. 


a 


Nearly 100 graduates on 
mission fields at home and 
abroad. 


y(t S 


A faculty of 19 full time 
professors and 13 part time 
instructors. 


A worthy investment. 





1 March 19, 1947 


completes 

twenty-two 
years of 
service to 
Baptists 


Jy 


> — = 
TRAINING 

iN 
ARMY FoR 


CHHIST 


An Evangelistic 
Ministry 
‘Properly ‘Prepared 


IS THE VERY FOUNDATION 
OF ALL MISSIONARY AND 
BENEVOLENT PROGRAMS 


“Match Dedicated Lives 
With Dedicated Dollars” 


* 


NORTHERN BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
3040 West Washington Boulevard 

CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 








WAYLAND 


Academy 


The Academy offers four years of preparation 
for best universities. Individualized education, 
small classes, supervised study. Religious, home 
atmosphere. School of Music, dramatics, public 
speaking. Coed. Athletics for all. New $225,000 
gy ium with swimming pool. 





WEIMER K. HICKS, President 
Box M, Wayland Academy 
BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 











in entering into an extended discussion 
of this problem. Third, you say that it 
is recorded in Mark 13: 10 that “‘the 
gospel must be preached first unto all 
the nations.” When did the second 
coming of our Lord cease to be a part 
of the gospel message? Considering the 
space given it in the New Testament, 
the Lord seems to have considered it 
of the utmost importance. I am not 
one who would seek to over-emphasize 
(Continued on page 136) 
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Will today’s students be tomorrow’s leaders 
‘ in Christian work? « What schools — colleges 
Observe — seminaries are related to Northern Bap- Ss d 
RR tist tists? e Are these schools sources of leadership unday. 
ap for Baptist work tomorrow? * How are Uni- A il 20 
versity Pastors preparing Christian leaders for pr ° 


Education 
the future? 1947 


Day Baptist Education Day — April 20 — gives an 
opportunity to discuss questions like these with 
your pastor and other denominational workers. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND PUBLICATION 


of the Northern Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 














World Cooperation at Two Levels 
Cartoon NumBer 137 sy Cuartes A. WELLS 




















MID the angry confusion of political and economic efforts to 
achieve world cooperation on a selfish level, it is refreshing 
to find an unselfish level where humanity may view the kind of 
world in which all could live if they chose. Although Christianity 
in the past has been divided by creedal controversies, today even 
these impediments are dissolving before a new global spirit of 
love which helps people to forget inconsequential disagreements 
and to emphasize the important things on which they agree. 
Fellowship and mutual aid are characteristic of this second level 
of unselfish world cooperation. 

Millions of dollars, collected in nations least damaged by war, 
are now being spent in global rehabilitation. Conferences of 
Christian leaders of all denominations are being held or sched- 
uled. With new, joyous visions of brotherly love and fellowship 
they face the future together in a spirit of unity, hope, faith, 
cooperation, and service that shall overcome evil with good and 
build a new world of peace and order. The politicians and the 
economists fail because they try to build world cooperation on a 
selfish level. The world mission of the Christian church succeeds 
because it builds world cooperation on a level of unselfishness 
and service, and in accord with the spirit of Him who came not 
to be ministered unto. but to minister—Caaries A. WELLs. 








(Continued from page 134) 
a single doctrine, but I believe it 
deserves a larger place in our preach- 
ing, teaching, planning, and working 
than it has received.—Rev. K. Owen 
White, Washington, D. C. 

Ss : 

Your editorial “The Varieties of 
Sectarianism,” is timely, but you are 
wrong in saying that another denomina- 
tional split would produce 22 Varieties 
of Baptists. The new Conservative 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society is not 
a new sect. It is a continuation of the 
old Baptist faith and heritage of God’s 
born again followers standing upon the 
whole Bible as the true Word of God 
and following the teachings of Jesus 
Christ and His revelation in preaching 
the gospel of salvation to a lost and dy- 
ing world. Emphasis of another Baptist 
sect should be placed upon the uni- 
tarian and modernistic men in our 
denomination, and not upon the sound- 
in-the-faith, conservative, born again 
Bible believing Baptists. You have 
done injustice to Baptists and I trust 
you will correct your statement.—Rev. 
Claude J. Kummerer, Brisbin, Penn. 

It did me good to read your editorial 
on, “Peacetime Military Conscrip- 
tion.” If Congress were to enact such 
a law it would be a direct blow to our 
democratic way of living. And it would 
tell all other nations that we have 
found the democratic form of govern- 
ment not the best but have chosen to 
follow the dictatorial type. When I 
hear parents say that military training 
is good for the boys, it seems to me 
that they are thereby admitting that 
they have not trained their children 
properly. It seems to me also that the 
real reason why the Army wants peace- 
time conscription is that its officers 
wish to continue, whereas if military 
conscription is not established, not 
nearly so many officers will be needed. 
Training of our young people should 
be done by the churches, the homes, 
and the schools, and I put special 
emphasis on the homes because that is 
where the children spend most of their 
time. Let boys who wish to learn the 
art of war be so trained; but it is dread- 
ful to compel others to learn war who 
wish to be a help to the world.— 
Mrs. Mary N. Davis, Bridgeport, Neb. 
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Your story, “Four Giant Bars of 
Milk Chocolate” is one of the most 
effective bits of writing that I have 
read in a long, long time. I have been 
reading your European articles and 
this one, to my mind, tops them all for 
sheer human appeal. It deserves the 
widest possible reading for it tells the 
American people something about how 
it feels to be in Europe in this ghastly 
post-war period. Many thanks for 
writing it.—E. H. Lalone, Editor, 
The Christian Leader, Boston, Mass. 

i] 

Your story “Four Giant Bars of 
Milk Chocolate,” is one of the most 
appropriate and appealing messages I 
have ever read. Even more commenda- 


ble than the transcription of your 
experience was the spirit that prompted 
your response to the appeal of human 
need.—E. C. Routh, Editor, The Com- 
mission, Southern Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, Richmond, Virginia. 

i) 

I just finished reading the January 
issue from “Kiver to Kiver.”—aAll is 
fine and dandy. But your article “Four 
Giant Bars of Chocolate,” reminded 
me of Van Dyke’s, “The Story of the 
Other Wise Man” who gave to the sick 
and needy. You have your reward also. 
—Theodore G. Erler, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

i) 

My most sincere congratulations for 

your excellent editorial, “These Power- 


ful United States.” It is as vivid and as 
powerful a presentation of our present 
world situation as any I have seen.— 
President Weimer K. Hicks, Wayland 
Junior College, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

I have just finished reading the 
latest issue and I have been so stirred 
that I have at last decided to write 
you a note of appreciation. Ever 
since I began my ministry I have 
taken Missrons and I have read it 
with an ever-increasing awareness of 
its high quality. This note simply 
makes articulate what many Baptist 
folk in New York State feel but who 
have been slow to express it.—Reév. 
F. W. Trimmer, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Are YOU Interested in SCIENCE? 


The study of science must be undertaken in well constructed and well adapted buildings with plenty of light. 
The A. A. Barnes Science Hall at Franklin College is a modern, fireproof structure, the last building added 
to the college campus, and is so arranged that the laboratories and the classrooms have unobstructed light. 
Physics is taught on the first floor, biology and botany on the second floor, and chemistry on the third floor. 


THE A. A. BARNES SCIENCE HALL AT FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


Many outstanding scientists of today look back to Franklin College as the starting point in their scientific 
careers. You also would enjoy working and studying in these light classrooms and laboratories. 


FRANKLIN 
INDIANA 
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Fer Catalogue, Bulletin and other Information 
Write to President William Gear Spencer, LL.D. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 








COPENHAGEN 


THE 7TH BAPTIST WORLD CONGRESS WILL MEET HERE JULY 29-AUGUST 3, 1947 


TOP ROW: Two of Copenbagen’s royal palaces, the Kronborg Castle, reputed to be the scene of Shakespeare’s 

Hamlet, and the Frederiksborg Castle; CENTER ROW: The National Art Museum, one of Copenbagen’s concert 

restaurants, the Copenhagen Stock Exchange; BOTTOM ROW: Ajérplane views of the Grundtvig Memorial 
Lutheran Church, and of a residential section of the city 
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Significance or Futility at Copenhagen 


E death on February 1, 1947 of Presi- 
BM sc J. H. Rushbrooke of the Baptist 

World Alliance, 6th recipient of this 
highest honor the Baptist Church can bestow, 
casts a deep shadow over the 7th Baptist World 
Congress at Copenhagen. Its opening day would 
have been his 77th birthday. (See tribute on page 
159). Who will succeed him? Organized in 1905, 
the Alliance has had six presidents, two U. S. 
Southern Baptists, two British Baptists, one 
Canadian Baptist, and one U.S. Northern Bap- 
tist who likewise died before he could preside. 
Logically and chronologically the new president 
should be a Northern Baptist or a Continental 
European Baptist. 

Greater in importance and influence, because 
of life tenure, is the office of Secretary General. 
Who will succeed Dr. W. O. Lewis who, at age 
70, retires at Copenhagen? In all the world no 
othe? Baptist office offers a more superb and chal- 
lenging opportunity of service! To see the world, 
to unify Baptists into a new postwar solidarity of 
fellowship, to coordinate Baptist world service, 
to strengthen Baptist impact on contemporary 
civilization, to maintain and enlarge the Baptist 
witness throughout the world, and to guide 
Baptists into their rightful cooperative place in 
ecumenical relationships, what office can com- 
pare with this? For the right man a distinguished 
20-year career of vast proportions and achieve- 
ments lies ahead. Where is the man? The Alli- 
ance has had only three Secretaries General, 
two British, the late Dr. J. H. Shakespeare and 
Dr. J. H. Rushbrooke (before his election as Presi- 
dent in 1939) and one American, Dr. W. O. 
Lewis. Again chronology suggests where the 
lightning should strike. Nevertheless geography 


must not be the determining factor. The best’ 


man, regardless of citizenship, should be elected, 
and if necessary drafted, for this office. 

Both offices are of crucial importance because 
the future program of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance, its postwar influence and witness, its rela- 
tionships with governments and other churches, 
and its fidelity to historic Baptist principles will 
depend in large measure on its postwar leader- 
ship. The nominating Committee at Copen- 
hagen faces a staggering responsibility. 

Grave problems, as well as personalities, must 
be considered at Copenhagen. They include 
Baptist responsibility for a much larger relief 
program to supplement and parallel government 
and private efforts and in cooperation with other 
ecclesiastical agencies; Baptist relationships 
with the World Council of Churches; reorganiza- 
tion of the Alliance and constitutional revision 
‘with reference to constituent membership and 
representation; the challenge to Baptists by to- 
day’s ideologies which claim the allegiance of 
millions of people; the arrogant assertion of 
priority by the Roman Catholic Church con- 
scious of its reviving strength and political influ- 
ence; the threat to religious freedom; the 
menace of secularism to all religion; and the ap- 
palling, widespread, cynical, postwar disillusion- 
ment and the resulting spiritual vacuum which 
can be filled only by a revived, dynamic, 
evangelical Christian faith. 

In this postwar global setting, confronted by 
these important elections of personnel, and com- 
mitted to consideration of such world issues, 
next summer’s Baptist World Congress will 
assuredly be recorded in Baptist history as 
either the most timely, relevant, and significant, 
or the most futile, irrelevant, and inconse- 
quential that Baptists have ever held. It all 
depends on what really happens at Copenhagen. 
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Will Italy’s New Constitution 
Guarantee Full Religious Liberty? 


HE American visit in January of Prime Minister 
Alcide de Gasperi of Italy was almost like a tri- 
umphal procession. Everywhere during his short 
stay he was feted and acclaimed. He returned to 
Italy not only with substantial American financial 
aid, but with the diversion of several ships loaded 
with grain for hungry Germany. It is to the lasting 
credit of the American people that after every war 
most of them soon forget their previous animosities 
and promptly move to reestablish friendship. 
However the good will toward Italy depends some- 
what on whether full religious liberty to Protestants 
will be guaranteed by the new Italian Constitution. 
Just before he returned to Italy the Prime Minister 
received a delegation of seven American Protestant 
churchmen who represented the Federal Council of 
Churches and the World Council of Churches. In a 
memorandum left with Dr. de Gasperi, which will 
not be pleasing to the Pope, the churchmen said, 


Provision for religious freedom in the new Constitution of 
Italy will be a major factor in determining the attitude of the 
American people toward Italy. Because of our interest in the 
development of international order and in the promotion of 
respect for the rights of our Protestant brethren in Italy, we 
shall diligently follow events in Italy. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 


The Tiber River in Rome with the tomb of Emperor Hadrian, St. Peter’s Cathedral, largest in 
the world, and Vatican City, headquarters of Roman Catholicism 
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Southern Baptists are not members of either the 
Federal Council or of the World Council of Churches, 
yet this conference with the Prime Minister was of 
immense importance to Southern Baptist mission 
work in Italy. An exclusively Southern Baptist in- 
terview with the Prime Minister would have been 
futile. The minority among Northern Baptists ‘who 
object to their own Convention’s membership in 
these two ecumenical organizations, and the majority 
of Southern Baptists, need always to remember the 
service rendered in their behalf, and they must sug- 
gest how the larger issues of human rights and reli- 
gious freedom, in which all Baptists are concerned, 
can be safeguarded on a purely sectarian basis. 


The Rockefeller Foundation Final Gift 
to the Union Medical College in China 


& ITS final gift to the Union Medical College in 
Peiping, China, the Rockefeller Foundation’s 
contribution of $10,000,000 late in January lifted the 
Foundation’s total gifts to $44,652,490 since the first 
donation in 1915. This is the largest grant to any 
single project in the Foundation’s history. “The 
Trustees of the Rockefeller Foundation again ex- 
press their belief in this institution and in its high 
promise for the future,” wrote President Raymond 
B. Fosdick, brother of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
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“The Union Medical College has behind it a magnif- 

icent record of performance. Its graduates have in- 
troduced modern medicine into many parts of China. 
It has earned a unique name for itself in all the coun- 
tries of the Far East.” During the war the institution 
was occupied and looted by the Japanese. Fortunately 
the lost, stolen, or destroyed equipment has been 
replaced. More than 3,000 Chinese doctors have 
studied here since it was formally opened in 1921. 
Prior to its establishment most of the modern medi- 
cine practiced in China had its origin in the medical 
missions of Protestant Foreign Mission Boards and 
in the training of young Chinese doctors and nurses 
in mission hospitals. The late John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr., who died in 1987 and who founded the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, had a life-long interest in foreign 
missions as evidenced by his substantial annual gifts 
to the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, 
and in the later years of his life in his munificent gifts 
to the Society’s endowment funds. His interest in 
foreign missions as well as the abysmal need of mod- 
ern medicine in China undoubtedly prompted the 
generous gifts to the Union Medical College. It 
stands as one of the abiding “reservoirs of good will” 
which the late Wendell C. Willkie described as help- 
ing powerfully in establishing friendly relations be- 
tween China and the United States. 


The End of a Vast Enterprise 
in Global Humanitarianism 


January 1, 1947 the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, familiarly 
known throughout the world for the past three years 
as UNRRA, formally closed its operations in Europe, 
and on March $1, 1947 (end of this month) will close 
its affairs in Asia. Because of shipping delays and 
other postwar interruptions, relief will continue in 
Europe until spring and in Asia for most of the cur- 
rent calendar year. But to all practical purposes as 
an organization UNRRA is ended and a new com- 
mission of the United Nations takes its place. 








Organized by 48 nations on November 9, 1948, 
during its brief lifetime UNRRA spent more than 
$4,000,000,000 in world relief. Toward this sum the 
United States contributed $2,900,000,000 or more 
than 70%. Some people think this was too much. 
Others feel it was far too small in view of America’s 
wealth and humanitarian impulses. How this was 
spent is shown in the following tabulation. 


SN Sewds vs dave $535,000,000 
ee 474,000,000 

YUGOSLAVIA........ 429,500,000 

6 FREES ERE Si 425,000,000 

GREECE............ 358,000,000 * Not included is the 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA.... 270,000,000 mY Sag tage rceo 
Se 250,000,000 § UNRRA was not per- 
pO“ ee 117,300,000 mitted to extend relief 
ALBANIA. ... nee ee 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 6,000,000 relief ministry to dis- 
Huneary.......... 3,333,000 nh and refu- 
DopecaNEsE IsLanps _— 3,600,000 Presiaeelity the ro 
FINLAND... ...:..... 2,500,000 pres nha demand 
Korma........... : 833,000 i bt , 
ErmIopra........... 700,000 sake aa 
San Marino........ 30,000 


Spectral Prosyects... 41,331,000 


GRAND TOTAL. . $2,945,627,000* 


Expenditures for food totalled $1,1380,481,000 and 
for rehabilitation $1,089,079,000, of which two-thirds 
financed industrial revival and one-third agricultural 
in the various aided countries to enable countries as 
soon as possible to provide for their own needs. 

Much of its work would never have been necessary 
had the American people preserved their sanity 
during the war by supporting Mr. Herbert Hoover’s 
plan for feeding the women and children in the 
countries occupied by Germany. But Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill, supported by prominent Amer- 
ican preachers and divinity school professors, ob- 
jected. Politics prevailed and the innocent victims 
had to die before UNRRA aid could reach them. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


It Is A SORRY SITUATION FOR THE WORLD when men 
have learned how to smash the atom but have not yet 
learned how to smash prejudice.—Henry Epstein. 


+ 


THE HARBORING OF PREJUDICE never fails to react 
adversely on the person who indulges in it. At the 
very least he steadily becomes a more unhappy 
person. Prejudice must go. There is no room for it in a 
decent world.—Philip Murray, President, C.I.0. 





JUSTICE DEMANDS that we undo and redress as far 
as we can the wrongs of yesterday rather than offset 
against them new injustices of today—Supreme 
Court Associate Justice William O. Douglas. 
(Notse—Is that principle being observed in Europe 
today?—Eb.) o 


RELIGIOUS FAITH can never be a substitute for 
political wisdom; it always is a necessary supplement. 
—Rev. Ralph W. Sockman. 
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Hospitality and Friendliness in Postwar Denmark 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


NOTE—This is the final article in the series that began in 
October, 1946, based on the Editor’s recent tour of Europe. 


Town Hall Square in Copenhagen. The building on the right is the magnificent City Hall 


JEIZED by the Germans when they in- 
vaded Denmark, and used as a hospital 
ship, the handsomely appointed new 

S.S. Kronprinz Frederick was returned to her 
owners at the end of the war and now, thor- 
oughly reconditioned, sails twice weekly be- 
tween Harwich, England and Esjberg, Denmark 
for travelers to Copenhagen. Hundreds of Amer- 
ican Baptists will make this trip next summer to 
the 7th Baptist World Congress, July 29- 
August 8, 1947. For me last summer the steamer 
ride was especially restful. There was nothing to 
do except sleep in a spotlessly clean cabin, walk 
the decks, and enjoy three marvelous meals. 
Likewise enjoyable was the train trip from Esj- 
berg for its picturesque Danish rural scenery. 
Most interesting was the one-hour ferry ride on 
which the entire train was carried across to the 
island of Sjaelland and on to Copenhagen. All 
along the route more and more passengers 
boarded the train until it was as crowded as war- 
time trains in the United States, People stood in 
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Denmark was the final destination in the Edi- 
tor’s tour of postwar Europe. This article records 
impressions of Danish hospitality, of Baptist 
progress and fellowship, of plans for next sum- 
mer’s meeting of the Baptist World Alliance, 
and of Denmark’s humanitarian ministry in 
furnishing asylum to 200,000 German refugees 


the aisles or sat on their luggage. When it finally 
arrived at Copenhagen it was two hours late. 
Imagine my dismay not to find Dr. Bredahl 
Peterson, brilliant pastor of Copenhagen’s 
Kébner Memorial Baptist Church waiting for 
me in the station. Here I was, a stranger, unable 
to speak a word of Danish, and unfamiliar with 
Copenhagen, for I had not been there in more 
than 25 years. Long and patiently I stood beside 
my bags, facing the prospect of a bench in the 
station waiting room for the night. Finally I was 
spotted by a woman representative of the Dan- 
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ish Traveler’s Aid Society, which in America 
looks after young women traveling in strange 
cities alone and not editors of church maga- 
zines. Speaking English she soon ascertained my 
predicament, telephoned Dr. Peterson’s home, 
learned that Mrs. Peterson had come to the 
station, had failed to identify me, and had re- 
turned home. Fortunately a hotel room had 
been engaged for me. 

The next day Dr. Peterson returned. He had 
accompanied to the Danish frontier a party of 
327 Dutch children returning to Holland. The 
Baptists of Denmark had kept them for three 
months in their homes, had fed and clothed 
them, and had rebuilt their shattered health. All 
had gained an average of 24 pounds in weight. It 
cost the Danish Baptists more than 25,000 
Danish crowns to finance this worthy relief 
project. Pathetic was Dr. Peterson’s description 
of how these children sobbed and wept when 
they reached the border and were placed ina 
Dutch train. They did not wish to return to 
their own ravished and poverty stricken coun- 
try. Danish Red Cross officials paid high tribute 
to Danish Baptists for this humanitarian serv- 
ice. Afler inspecting this trainload of Dutch 
children, they said it was the finest and health- 
iest group that had ever been returned to Hol- 
land. 1 cannot find words adequate to express 
my admiration of Danish Baptists for this con- 
tribution to lasting good will in Europe. 

That was not all that Dr. Peterson had been 
doing. During the preceding week he had re- 
turned from a three weeks trip into Poland. 
Incredible were his reports of conditions as he 
described them to me across the coffee cups in 
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LEFT: The S,.S. Kronprinz Frederic at Harwich, England. RIGHT: the main railroad station in Copenhagen 


the cozy comfort of his library. Up to the Rus- 
sian border he had toured the interior of Poland, 
subjecting himself to risks of typhus, typhoid, 
tuberculosis, and other prevalent diseases. For 
days he had lived on only what poverty stricken 
Polish Baptists could give him, unappetizing 
black bread, equally unpalatable stale sausage, 
and an indescribable hot water concoction that 
was called tea. Having been boiled it was at 
least safe to drink. He had had several confer- 
ences with government officials. In granting him 
a special passport visa the Polish Consul in 
Copenhagen had said, “We shall never forget 
what American Baptists did for Poland after the 
First World War in sending over a shipload of 
relief supplies.” What an amazing coincidence 
for me thus to hear this tribute to the Ship of 
Fellowship which I myself had taken to Poland 
25 years previously. Dr. Peterson was able to 
establish 10 relief centers throughout Poland, 
all financed by Danish Baptists. In addition the 
Polish government has made buildings available 
for a Baptist Tuberculosis Hospital periodically 
and continuously for 300 Polish children, the 
only condition being that half of them must 
come from other than Baptist homes, a condi- 
tion that the Danish Baptists gladly accept be- 
cause of its unusual missionary opportunity. He 
also told horrible stories of how people in Po- 
land, urged by their desperate poverty, were 
digging up corpses from the ruins of Polish cities 
to remove jewelry and to knock out teeth with 
gold fillings. Graves in ancient cemeteries were 
being similarly violated. More than 100,000 
corpses are said to lie beneath the ruins of these 
shattered Polish cities. After every rainstorm 
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the piles of rubble send forth a sickening, nause- 
ating stench. Nevertheless Poland presents 
Baptists an amazing missionary opportunity. 
The Polish Government has given state recog- 
nition to the Polish Baptist Union. Church prop- 
erties owned by German Baptists who have 
been expelled from Poland and are now in Ger- 
many, are being transferred to Polish Baptists. 
But they must be used as churches and for this 
reason Poland needs at least 100 additional Bap- 
tist preachers. If they are not supplied and soon 
stationed, the government may take back the 
church properties to meet the housing shortage. 
There is a great religious interest among young 
people. At a young people’s conference to which 
100 delegates were invited to bear Dr. Peterson, 
more than 250 appeared, presenting a most seri- 
ous housing and food problem to the entertain- 
ing group. It is- doubtful whether any field in 
Europe offers a more promising opportunity. 
From Dr. Peterson also I learned of the Dan- 
ish underground resistance movement during 
the war. Fortunately Copenhagen escaped 
bombing damage except the German Secret 
Police headquarters which the British destroyed 
by a lucky direct bomb hit. With it went all the 
records and lists of Danish patriots. In retalia- 
tion the Germans destroyed several popular 
restaurants which have been restored so that 
next summer American Baptists can enjoy con- 
certs and dine in lovely terraced restaurants on 
superb Danish food as I did during my week in 
Copenhagen. Dr. Peterson himself was active 
in the underground movement. His church was 
the center of activity. In its basement were 


secreted tons of canned food, hospital beds and 
medical equipment for use after casualties in 
street fighting, while 70 volunteers, unknown to 
one another, formed the church underground 
contingent. Dr. Peterson’s own work was of 
such a confidential character that he could not 
even tell his deacons about it. One day however 
one of the church group was assassinated, which 
proved there was a spy in the church. Immedi- 
ately Dr. Peterson disappeared. For weeks the 
Germans posted armed guards at every street 
intersection that led to his home and to the 
church. Then came the German surrender and 
Dr. Peterson returned from his hiding place. 

Against the background of this absorbing 
story of life during the German occupation of 
Denmark, I tried-to imagine the scene in the 
Ryvang Memorial Park which I visited on Sun- 
day afternoon. Hundreds of people were coming 
and going. Many brought floral wreaths to 
place on the tombs of 107 Danish patriots who 
were here executed by the Germans. Dr. Peter- 
son could easily have been the occupant of the 
108th grave. Silently and meditatively I stood 
on the spot where these 107 men had been tied 
to stakes and shot. I tried to imagine what must 
have been their thoughts in that final, split sec- 
ond of consciousness just before the officer’s 
order to the firing squad ended their lives. 
Americans, so safe and secure 3,000 miles from 
the scene of hostilities, have no conception of 
what the people of Europe endured while the 
war was actually in their midst. 

An interesting day was spent with President 
Johannes Norgaard of the Baptist Theological 
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Seminary at Tdllise. He is also President of the 
Danish Baptist Union. Graciously he inter- 
preted my chapel talk to the 100 students in the 
summer school. From him I learned of the 
restrictions imposed on the Baptists of Denmark 
during the five long, weary years of German oc- 
cupation. Fortunately the Germans respected 
the right of public worship. So the Danish Bap- 
tists were able to preserve most of their churches 
and chapels, and they were not used as barracks 
for German soldiers. While there was no inter- 
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The Danish Baptist Theological Seminary at Tollose 






ference with preaching, it soon became danger- 
ous for any preacher to hint at political ques- 
tions. Freedom of speech was thus indirectly 
curtailed. However, the Theological Seminary 
at Téllése as well as President Norgaard’s pri- 
vate apartments were occupied by the Germans. 
The campus became a military center and later 
a relief center in which 700 German refugees 
were housed and fed under fearfully crowded 
conditions because the dormitory can house only 
100 students. ' 
Repeatedly President Norgaard assured me of 
Danish Baptist gratitude for this institution, 
which had been made possible by our own For- 
eign Mission Society’s grant' of $40,000 on former 
Foreign Secretary James H.. Franklin’s far- 
sighted and constructive recommendation. Few 
investments of our Foreign Mission Board in 
Europe have been productive of more enduring 
results. Danish Baptists are also very grateful 
for the support of their foreign mission work in 
Urundi, Africa by American Baptists during the 
years when it was impossible for them to send 
funds abroad. Without that American Baptist 
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support their mission would have been aban- 
doned and their missionaries would certainly 
have suffered unspeakable hardship. Here was 
one of the “Orphaned Missions” sponsored by 
the International Missionary Council to whose 
support our Baptist World Relief Committee 
had made periodic appropriations. 

Although Danish Baptists are the largest as 
well as the oldest Free Church in Denmark, 
they constitute today only 35 churches with 
7,000 members. They are a devoted and en- 
thusiastic company of Baptists. There could be 
no finer evidence of their Baptist loyalty and 
interest than their invitation to the 7th Baptist 
World Congress next summer. The preliminary 
program suggests what an inspiring occasion 
this will be. The city of Copenhagen likewise 
welcomes the Congress whose opening sessions 
will be in the majestic City Hall. Business 
sessions will be held in the School by the Sound. 
Evening inspirational sessions will be held in 
















































Copenhagen’s magnificent City Hall 
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the Sport Palace, and on Sunday in one of the 
public parks. The hotels of Copenhagen have 
guaranteed 2,000 rooms for overseas Baptist 
delegates while 1,000 more will be accommo- 
dated in private homes and church dormitories. 
The School at Téllése, only 40 minutes from 
Copenhagen, will place all its dormitory facili- 
ties at the disposal of the Congress. Delegates’ 
credentials for Northern Baptists will be issued 
and certified by Convention Secretary Joseph C. 
Hazen. (See official welcome on page 151 and 
program on page 152.) 

The holding of the 7th Baptist World Con- 
gress in Copenhagen will make a deep impres- 
sion on the city, will enhance the prestige and 
influence of Danish Baptists, and will improve 
the relations with the State Church. While 





Main auditorium in City Hall where the opening 
sessions of the 7th Baptist World Congress will be held 
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Always interesting is Copenhagen’s fish market 


there is abundant friendship and personal fellow- 
ship between State Church ministers and Bap- 
tist ministers, the formal relationship is one of 
indifference, of aloofness, and sometimes strain, 
and hardly in accord with the true ecumenical 
spirit which the World Council of Churches 
seeks to spread across the earth. When the 
Danish Baptist Convention invited a State 
Bishop to come and preach, he declined, saying, 
“You Baptists have taken your stand and you 
must accept the consequences.”’ When the State 
Church Mission Society celebrated its 125th 
anniversary, no official invitation was extended 
to Baptists to participate. Nevertheless they 
sent a fraternal congratulatory message! A Bap- 
tist is on the Copenhagen Evangelical Council 
only as an individual and not as a Baptist, but 
his membership preserves the fiction of evan- 
gelical cooperation. The only case of official 
recognition of Baptists appears in the Danish 
Ecumenical Committee of seven members. Six 
are Lutherans and one represents all the Free 
Churches of Denmark. It is high time that the 


-Lutheran Christians in Denmark are given a 


convincing demonstration of the strength and 
importance of Baptists throughout the world. 
Copenhagen will provide such a demonstration. 

The people of Denmark are still vividly con- 
scious of the war through the continued presence 
in their country of nearly 200,000 German 
refugees. In the winter of 1945 they fled from 
East Prussia and the German territory now 
occupied by Russia and Poland when the Rus- 
sian armies were on their victorious march west- 
ward to Berlin. Routed out of their homes by 
their own retreating Wehrmacht they were 
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herded into freight cars with no toilet conveni- 
ences of any kind and no protection against the 
winter cold and rain except a layer of straw on 
the floor. After 48 hours of travel in such condi- 
tions, dirty, hungry, unkempt, cold, wet, 
miserable beyond human endurance this im- 
mense horde was literally dumped into Den- 
mark. The German occupation authorities 
promptly scattered them into more than 100 
refugee camps. When the German Army sur- 
rendered and evacuated Denmark, these 200,000 
refugees were left behind. They are still in Den- 





German refugee children outside one of their barracks 


mark, a financial burden on the nation which is 
spending 3% of its annual budget in housing and 
feeding them. Just outside Copenhagen is the 
largest of these refugee camps with a population 
of 17,000 of whom less than 3,000 are men, the 
remainder being women and children. This as- 
tonishing fact is a commentary on how Germany 
was stripped of manpower during the final years 
of the war. In this camp thousands of wives 
have no knowledge of where their husbands are. 

One of the most depressing afternoons of my 
life was spent in wandering around this immense 
camp. It recalled'memories of visits in the spring 
of 1942 to our own concentration camps for 
American-Japanese on the Pacific Coast. These 
German people live in one-room barracks, 30 
people to a barrack. They sleep in wooden 
double-decker bunks. Only the occupants of the 
lower bunks have any privacy which is provided 
by paper tacked along the sides. One end of the 
room serves as an eating and social hall. Food is 
carried from huge communal kitchens. In spite 
of overcrowding, lack of privacy, and crudeness, 
the barracks were clean. Flowers in window 
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boxes added a touch of beauty. Numerous 
shelves, cupboards, and closets, the product of 
human ingenuity even under most adverse cir- 
cumstances, brought a little extra comfort to an 
otherwise drab, cheerless, monotonous, ever- 
lastingly boring existence. The chief problem of 
these people is the lack of clothing. They arrived 
with little more than what they wore or could 
carry in a single bag. After nearly two years as 
refugees their clothing plight is desperate. The 
Danes are short of clothing and therefore can do 
little to help them. Fortunately Denmark has an 
abundance of food. So these German refugees 
are today the best fed Germans in Europe. They 
receive 2,300 calories a day compared with the 
maximum of 1,500 allotted to their relatives in 
the occupied zones of Germany. Their diet in- 
cludes meat, cheese, butter, bread, vegetables, 
tea, ersatz coffee, and milk for children. Through 
this immense camp I walked miles arid miles, 
looking into barracks, communal kitchens, play- 
grounds, schools, churches and hospitals. The 
camp inmates are virtually prisoners. None may 
leave except the sick requiring special treatment 
and a few others under special conditions. Den- 
mark would like to get rid of them all, but where 
shall they go? The Russian Government is will- 
ing to absorb half of them into Russian occupied 
Germany if England, France, and the United 
States will absorb the remaining half in their 
zéties. Nobody wants to return to what is now 
Russia. To Denmark’s everlasting credit is this 


-furnishing of asylum to 200,000 Germans. 


At this refugee camp came one of the surprises 
of my life. Here among the refugees I met again 





Pastor Streblow starting out on an evangelistic trip 
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Pastor Hugo Strehlow, of the First Baptist 
Church in Konigsberg, East Prussia, now a part 
of Russia. Together with his people, he, his wife 
and one married daughter, whose husband is a 
prisoner of war now serving as a dock stevedore 
for the British at Hamburg, were packed into 
cattle cars and shipped to Denmark. Four times 
I had met him previously, first at Danzig after 
the First World War when he came to receive 
and distribute the relief supplies on the historic 
Baptist “Ship of Fellowship,” again at the 
Baptist Regional Conference in Konigsberg in 
1930, again in 1934 at the Baptist World Con- 
gress in Berlin, and lastly in 1938 when he and 
I had luncheon on a restaurant balcony on 
Unter Den Linden in Berlin, a section now com- 
pletely obliterated. His second daughter is still 
in Germany with her five-year old son. Twice 
in his lifetime Pastor Strehlow has lived through 
the upheaval of war. It would be difficult to find 
a German family that thus personalized more 
vividly and realistically the meaning of the dis- 
aster that twice fell upon the German people 
because of the militaristic aggrandizement first 
of the Kaiser and second of Adolf Hitler. 

Does Pastor Strehlow bemoan his fate and 
complain over his lot? On the contrary he 
transcends it and is making a glorious evangelis- 
tic opportunity out of it. With the sanction of 
the Danish Government which gives him a pass 
and a bicycle, he visits all the refugee camps and 
holds religious services. They are crowded to 
capacity. Hundreds of people stand around the 
open doors and windows outside the barracks 
assigned as a church to hear him preach. The 
Danish State Lutheran Church functions like- 
wise. In spite of perfectly understandable anti- 
German feeling, 125 Danish Lutheran ministers 
and 10 Danish Baptist ministers have volun- 
teered for religious ministry to these refugees. 

One of the most impressive baptismal services 
I have ever witnessed occurred on the Sunday I 
spent in Copenhagen when 20 German men and 
women from the refugee camp were baptized by 
Pastor Strehlow in the baptistry of the Kébner 
Memorial Church, the fruits of his ministry. Al- 
though 71 years of age and by all standards 
eligible for retirement on a pension, which in 
Germany is now only a dream that vanisheth in 
the night, he regards his present unique ministry 
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as the climax of his long Baptist career. Some 
people curse their fate when evil circumstances 
overtake them. Others like Pastor Strehlow 
make them occasions for still greater service. 
He is a living example of Dr. John R. Mott’s 
famous phrase, “stumbling blocks must be 
changed into stepping stones.” 

As I left this immense refugee camp I wit- 
nessed an incident that will abide in my memory 
as long as I live. Seated on the steps of the bar- 
racks in which he lived was an old man. The 
wall against which he leaned supported him, and 
furnished the shade, for the late afternoon sun 


‘ was hot. One hand held a stout cane. The other 


arm was around his wife who cuddled up close to 
him. She too was well along in years. Their ad- 
vanced age made it certain that neither would 
ever see Germany again. There they sat in each 
other’s arms, like young lovers on a park bench 
in the moonlight. The scene was a testimony to 
marital fidelity, to years of companionship, to 
faithful allegiance to the marriage vows, “‘in 
sickness and health, in prosperity and ad- 
versity.” Once again I allowed full play to my 
imagination and I tried to penetrate the inmost 
thoughts of these old people. They were children 
during the Franco-Prussian War that started 
Germany on her militaristic career and created 
the first Alsace-Lorraine problem as a symbol of 
conquest and an incentive to revenge. Today 
Messrs. Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin have 
established half a dozen new Alsace-Lorraines 
throughout Europe. Nobody ever seems to 
learn the lesson of history. Perhaps these two 
old people lost sons in the First World War and 
were meditating on the injustices of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Perhaps they lost grandsons in 
the Second World War and were now cursing 
the memory of Adolf Hitler who led them and 
their fellow countrymen down the road to 
slaughter, endless misery; and desolation. Two 
aged lovers on the steps of a refugee barracks 
outside Copenhagen thus personalized, typified, 
epitomized eight decades of German history. 

Once again the world stands at the crossroads 
of destiny as it stood in 1918. Before it lies a 
choice and a decision that half a century henice 
other aged lovers will either curse in silence 
before they die or look upon with gratitude 
before they take their departure. 
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Baptists in the Oldest Free State in the World 


By BREDAHL PETERSEN 





Copenhagen’s three Baptist churches: the Fredskirken, the Kristuskirken, and the Kibnerhirken, the last mentioned 
in memory of Julius Kobner, who began the Baptist movement in Denmark 


SHE 7th Baptist World Congress will be 
7 held in Denmark, one of the smallest 
= countries in Europe. It is nevertheless 
the oldest free state in the world. Denmark has 
a population of only 4,000,000 people of whom 
1,000,000 live in Copenhagen, the capital. Den- 
mark is known all over the world for its scien- 
tific farming, dairy products, scientific machin- 
ery, adult education, and cooperative move- 
ments. Above all it has led the world in social 
legislation. And who does not know Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen and his fairy tales, Berthel 
Thorvaldsen and his sculptures of Christ and the 
12 Apostles, Niels Finsen and his X-ray, and 
Niels Bohr and his explorations of the atom, and 
our courageous King Christian X? He remained 
with his people during the nazi occupation of 
Denmark and daily rode his white horse un- 
escorted through the streets of Copenhagen with 
German soldiers looking on bewildered. 

Danish religious life is represented by the 
Lutheran State Church and the Free Churches. 
Although the State Church claims 97% of the 
population, only about 3% of the people in 


An informing account of the Baptist move- 
ment in Denmark, of interest to all Baptists 
everywhere, and of particular interest to those 
who plan to attend the 7th Baptist World Con- 
gress in Copenhagen, July 29—August 3, 1947. 
Copenhagen and 15% in the nation attend 
church fairly regularly. In Copenhagen only 
about 50% of the marriages are performed in 
the church. The State Church is strongly con- 
fessional and with a few personal exceptions is 
generally unwilling to have fellowship and co- 
operate with the Free Churches. Even the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. have been monopo- 
lized as the State Church’s young people’s so- 
cieties. No memberships are available for Free 
Church people in general and Baptists in par- 
ticular. The Roman Catholic Church, which is 
the Danish pre-Reformation Church, has a 
membership of 26,000 including children. 

The Free Churches in Denmark comprise the 
Baptists with adult membership of 7,000, the 
oldest and largest free church in Denmark, the 
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Methodists, about 3,000, the Covenant Church 
about 3,000, the Pentecostal Church about 
$,000, and the Salvation Army about 3,000. The 
Free Church population totals about 75,000. 

The first Baptist Church in Denmark was 
founded in Copenhagen in 1839. Denmark was 
the second European country in Europe in 
which the modern Baptist movement took hold, 
Germany being the first in 1834. From Denmark 
the movement spread into Sweden in 1848 and 
into Norway in 1854. 

The Danish Baptist pioneer and founder was 
Julius Kébner, son of the leader of the Jewish 
congregation in Odense, Denmark. When 18 
years old he left for Germany where he became a 
Christian and joined the first Baptist church of 
Germany, John Gerhard Oncken’s church in 
Hamburg. Soon Kébner returned as a Baptist 
missionary to Denmark. In Copenhagen he 
found a group of people waiting to be baptized 
on their personal confession of faith. With them 
he organized the first Baptist church of Copen- 
hagen. After evangelizing in Holland, Germany, 
Austria and Poland he returned in 1865 to be- 
come pastor in Copenhagen until 1878. Kébner 
gave both the German and the Danish Baptists 
their first hymnbook. 

In Denmark the pioneer Baptist movement 
met with fierce opposition from the Lutheran 
State Church. Baptists were denied the right of 
assembly. Their leaders were fined and arrested: 
The State Church had the police fetch the chil- 
dren from Baptist homes to the State Church 
where the priest sprinkled them! One of the 
early Baptist leaders spent nearly two years in 
prison. Fortunately in 1849 religious liberty was 
granted in Denmark. 

The witness of the Danish Baptist churches 
for evangelical Christianity, personal religion, 
believers’ baptism, and the fellowship of be- 
lievers, was the pioneer Baptist testimony in 
Scandinavia. It found the soil hard in Denmark. 
A somewhat similar revival 25 years later but 
without believers’ baptism, arose along Evan- 
gelical-Lutheran lines, but its leaders managed 
to keep it within the State Church so that it 
contributed only little to the Free Churches. The 
Free Churches of Denmark today are as strong 
and perhaps stronger than this evangelical move- 
ment in the State Church. 
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The Danish Baptist Church is by far the 
strongest and most active Free Church in Den- 
mark. It never experienced great revivals, but it 
has grown slowly and soundly through the 105 
years of its history. It has more children and 
young people in proportion to its membership 
than any other denomination in Denmark. Al- 
though faithful to Baptist principles, it is open 
in its attitude towards other churches; it be- 
longs to the Ecumenical Council, the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, and other interconfessional organ- 
izations. It is a sound evangelical movement, 
church minded, strong in fellowship and in 
loyalty in the Union to which all Danish Baptist 
churches belong. 

The Danish Baptist Union consists of 35 
churches with 119 church buildings and 100 
other meeting places; it has 40 salaried ministers 
and 88 non-salaried lay preachers. It numbers 
about 7,000 members, has 7,300 Sunday school 
pupils, 2,400 junior young people and scouts 
and 2,700 organized young people; a total con- 
stituency of about 20,000. 

Danish Baptists have received many im- 
pulses from abroad without losing their own 
national traits, from Germany 1839-1880, from 
the U. S. A., and also from Great Britain. From 
1890 to 1905 considerable numbers of Danish 
Baptist ministers were trained at the Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, Ill. In 
1927 the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society’s grant of $40,000 enabled the Danish 
Baptists at the double cost to move into their 
splendid new high school and _ theological 
seminary buildings in Téllise, where the theo- 
logical seminary now has 10 students, the acad- 
emy 55 students, the Folk High School 30 
students, and a religious education school 15 
students,—a total of 110 students. 

During almost the entire war, from April 9, 
1940 to May 5, 1945, Denmark was occupied by 
the Germans. The nazis terrorized the land here 
as elsewhere, but the Danish underground re- 
sistance movement arose—according to General 
Montgomery—‘“second to none.” The Danish 
Baptists were as staunch anti-nazi and sup- 
porters of the resistance movement as any 
denomination in the land. Their ministry took 
on a new note of concern for national issues, the 
cultural and religious destiny of the people, a 
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sense of responsibility as one of the national 
churches, and of solidarity with the fate of the 
nation. During the war the Baptists increased 
10% in membership and erected nine new 
churches. 

The Danish Baptists are active in foreign 
missions, with 10 missionaries and a promising 
mission work in Urundi, Africa. They have also 
been very active in relief work, in 1939 for the 
Baptists of Finland, in 1943-1945 for the Bap- 
tists of Norway, and in 1946 for the Baptists of 
Holland from whose homes they accepted 327 
children for three months stay in Danish Baptist 
homes last summer; and now with personnel, 
money, food, clothing, etc., for Baptist Relief in 
Poland. Likewise do they through their relief 
office in Copenhagen ship food parcels every 
month in behalf of American Baptists, North 
and South, the Baptist World Alliance, and 
others into the suffering continent of Europe. 
To millions of people in Europe the unharmed 
agricultural resources of Denmark have proved 
a source of blessing. : 

Copenhagen has three Baptist churches, the 
Kristuskirken, built by Julius Kébner in 1867; 
the Kébnerkirken, dedicated and named in 
honor of Julius Kébner at the Danish Baptist 
Centennial in 1939, and the Fredskirken. Al- 
though they have a total membership of about 


only 1,350, they are courageous enough to be 
hosts to the 7th Baptist World Congress! 

In 1923 a large Baptist Church House was 
established in Copenhagen. It was sold during 
the war, and a new site has been bought in the 
very center of the city where a new Baptist 
Headquarters, seven stories high, with hotel and 
office, will be erected. Lack of building mate- 
rials prevents the new Baptist House from being 
ready by the time of the Congress. Danish 
Baptist leaders now consider Denmark a natural 
regional center for Baptist work, fellowship and 
missions. The war has dealt so severely with 
Germany that the center of Baptist influence 
has moved northward and the geographical ad- 
vantage of Copenhagen is indisputable. 

Danish Baptists look forward with keen an- 
ticipation to the 7th Baptist World Congress in 
Copenhagen July 29—August 3, 1947 and expect 
it will be the most significant Baptist World 


‘Congress ever held. Against the grim back- 


ground of the greatest tragedy in human history 
and a world in physical and spiritual despair, 
we shall join hands again in the spirit of Christ, 
and face the tasks of relief to suffering brethren 
and humanity. We shall rally anew to the world 
wide task of missions and shall hear again the 
call of Him who said: “Go ye out into all the 
world and make disciples of all nations.” 


| BSaIS 
A Welcome to the World Fellowship of Baptists 


By JOHANNES NORGAARD 
THE BAPTISTS OF DENMARK ARE PREPARING TO ENTERTAIN 


BAPTISTS 


FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD TO THE 7TH BAPTIST 


WORLD CONGRESS, AT COPENHAGEN, JULY 29-AUGUST 3, 1947 


I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; . 
and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, 
your young men shall see visions.—Joel 2:28 


T THE Baptist World Congress in At- 
@ lanta, Ga., in 1939 the Baptists of Den- 
mark invited the Baptist World Alliance 
to send representatives to the Danish Baptist 
Centenary, which was celebrated October 1939. 







MISSIONS 





The war made it impossible to accept this in- 
vitation. In the providence of God Danish 
Baptists are now able to extend a most fraternal 
and cordial welcome to Baptists all over the 
world to send delegates to the 7th Baptist World 
Congress in Copenhagen. 

This congress has three aspects of immense 
importance. (1) It is a great reunion of nations 
at a time of post-war crisis. The basis of union 
is not political, nor financial, nor scientific. It is 
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solely the eternal basis of fellowship laid down 
by the love of God, the grace of Jesus Christ and 
the Communion of the Holy Spirit, to unite 
small and great, backward and progressive, as 
well as every victorious and every downcast 
nation of the earth. (2) It is a unity of churches 
more real and on a wider scale than any ecu- 
menical congress as yet held in any part of the 
world. The world fellowship of Baptists is 
homogeneous in spirit in spite of the hetero- 
geneous notions, foreign accents, and strange 
appearances, which it brings together. As such 
it is indispensable to the growth and richness 
and health of our church life. (3) It is one of the 
greatest missionary congresses of the world. 





The late President J. H. Rushbrooke, and Secretary General W. O. Lewis 
of the Baptist World Alliance. Dr. Rushbrooke died on February 1, 1947 


Foreign missions, home missions, evangelization 
and revivals, missionary plans and mission 
results are brought forward to the mutual bene- 
fit of all participants. Above all the Lord of the 
mission field and the missionary staff will be 
present in His invisible, inspiring, supernatural 
grandeur! We therefore urge all Baptists, young 
and old, to rally to the Baptist World Alliance 
Congress in Copenhagen and in the meantime 
to make this congress the daily subject of 
prayer. Thus the 7th Baptist World Congress, 
by the grace of God, shall become the means 
of a spiritual renewal for our world Baptist 
brotherhood and a means of blessing to all 
humanity. 


and Dr. Lewis retires at Copenhagen. Who will succeed them? See edi- 
torial on page 139 


The Seventh Baptist World Alliance Congress 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
July 29-August 3, 1947 


Tuesday, July 29th (afternoon and evening) 

Wetcome anp Routt Cari: Addresses by the 
Prime Minister, Mayor of the City, Bishop of Copen- 
hagen, and Danish Baptists. Responses by President 
and Vice-President. Roll Call of 60 nations. 
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PROVISIONAL PROGRAM 
GENERAL THEME—T he World Responsibility of Baptists 


Wednesday, July 30th 
Morning—Presidential Address (Dr. J. H. Rusu- 
BROOKE); Reports of Committees. 
Afternoon—Sectional Meetings (1) Young People’s 
Conference with addresses by youth leaders from 
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various lands, reports, election of committee; (2) 
Conference of Foreign Missionaries and members of 
Mission Boards; (3) Conference on Baptist History. 
Evening—“ Hindrances to World Evangelization.” 
Three addresses: (1) “The Scientific Outlook”; (2) 
“The Appeal of Communism”; (8) “The Alleged 
Equal Value of All Religions.” 
Thursday, July 31 
Morning—Report of General Secretary (Dr. W. O. 
Lewis); Report of Special Commission on Functions, 
Responsibilities and Relations of the Alliance, fol- 


lowed by discussion; Addresses on “The World 


Council of Churches.” 

Afternoon—Sectional Meetings (1) Laymen’s Con- 
ference; (2) Women’s Conference; (8) Conference of 
Chaplains and Ex-Chaplains; (4) Conference of 
Theological Students. , 

Evening—International Issues. Three Addresses— 
(1) “The Color Bar in the Light of the New Testa- 
ment”; (2) “The United Nations from the Christian 
Standpoint”; (8) “The Baptist Contribution to 
World Peace.” 

Friday, August 1 

Morning—Baptist World Relief and Reconstruc- 

tion; Survey and action; Congress Sermon. 


NOTE—Since definite acceptances from invited program participants have not yet 
been received, names of speakers have been omitted. 





The baptism of German refugees in the Kibner Memo- 


Afternoon—Language-group Meetings; (1) Eng- 
lish-speaking, led by the Rev. Henry Cook; (2) 
German-speaking, led by Prediger J. Meister; (8) 
Scandinavian, led by Dr. Hj. Danielson; (4) Latin, 
led by Pasteur Henri Vincent; (5) Slav, led by Dr. 
H. Prochazka; (6) Oriental—a regional rather than a 
language grouping—led by Dr. T. C. Bau. 

Evening—Missionary Problems and Tasks (Details 
under consideration). 

Saturday, August 2nd 

Morning—Education. Discussion by speakers from 
various lands including Professor P. Gunnar Westin. 
(Details under consideration.) 

Afternoon—Business and resolutions. 

Evening—Concert by Danish singers, with inspira- 
tional addresses. 

Sunday, August 3rd 

Morning—Worship in the churches with sermons 
by members of the Congress. 

Afternoon—Procession to Park. Open Air Mis- 
sionary Demonstration, with three platforms, choirs 
and bands, and speakers representing all continents. 

Evening—Closing session with addresses on “‘The 
Call of the Congress.” Introduction of newly elected 
President. 


. They will be published later. 





rial Church in Copenhagen. See reference on page 148 


Are You Planning to Attend the Baptist World Congress? 


QUIRIES regarding the 7th Baptist World 
Congress at Copenhagen, Denmark, July 29- 
August 3, 1947, and requests for delegates’ credential 
blanks should be sent to Secretary Joseph C. Hazen, 
Northern Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
Correspondence regarding steamship reservations 
and travel information should be addressed to 
Thomas Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





17, N. Y. Because of continued wartime shortage of 
steamship accommodations, the Northern Baptist 
Convention Committee on Attendance, Dr. Edward 
B. Willingham of Washington, D. C.,-Chairman, has 
decided that the best arrangement would be for 
this well known travel agency to take care of North- 
ern Baptists desiring to attend the Congress. It 
will be difficult to secure steamship space, but 
Thomas Cook & Son will do the best they can. 
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LLING northward on its regular run 
Re fast Calcutta Mail was more than 
an hour late. It was so heavily crowded 
with passengers that many persons with first 
class tickets who had boarded the train en route 
had to literally fight their way into the inter- 
mediate and some into the third-class compart- 
ments. As the night wore on, hundreds of people 
were preoccupied with but one problem, how to 
adjust themselves into a little more comfortable 
position in the human congestion, and to get 
some sleep. How could they know that the train 
was rushing toward disaster, and that among 
_the passengers there were many who were 
destined soon to enter upon their last sleep? 
Slowing down at 2:00 a.m. for its routine stop 
at Ongole, the train suddenly swerved from the 
main line into an open siding. Somebody had 
failed to close the switch! As though it had at that 
moment risen out of the ground, instantly 
before the eyes of the engineer in the passenger 
locomotive there loomed a huge freight engine 
standing at the water tank at the end of the open 
siding. With rare presence of mind and courage 
the passenger engineer remained at his post and 
did all that was possible to avert disaster. ‘In- 
stantly and automatically he applied both regu- 
lar and emergency brakes to the full. But he 
could not stop the train. The next instant the 
powerful passenger locomotive crashed head-on 





The telescoped baggage and passenger cars 
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Somebody Failed to Close the Switch! 


By HERBERT C. JACKSON 










An eye witness account of the most tragic railroad 
accident in the history of India in which 44 
people lost their lives and 100 were injured 


~ 





into the stationary freight locomotive. In a split- 
second the boilers of both engines exploded and 
belched forth live steam and boiling water. 
Breaking loose from its tender the rear of the 
passenger engine reared for a moment into the 
air like a balking horse and then came crashing 
down on the tender whose momentum had 
pushed it underneath the engine. The baggage 
car and the first of the third class coaches were 
telescoped into a mass of splintered wood and 
twisted steel. Thus quickly was enacted the 
worst railroad accident in the history of India. 





The wrecked passenger car in which 40 people died 


On that tragic night I also was a passenger. 
Sleepless because of the overcrowded inter- 
mediate class compartment in which I was 
traveling in the fourth coach from the engine, I 
happened to be standing at the door ready to 
leave the train at Ongole. Suddenly the crash 
came and I was thrown violently against an 
upper berth and received a severe blow across 
my mouth and cheek. Quickly I jumped from 
the train and ran forward. I was probably the 
first person to view the awful wreckage. The 
heroism of the engineer, instead of jumping as he 
could have done in order to save his own life, in 
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applying the brakes had not only saved the 
train from damage, except the engine, baggage 
car, and first coach, but had saved me and the 
passengers in the remaining coaches. Pausing 
only for a moment at the wreckage I ran back to 
inform the now awakened other passengers and 
to summon help. An English businessman, six 
Indians, and I then climbed into the wreckage. 
For the next three hours we labored with the 
utmost of our strength, moving or pulling out 
the debris piece by piece in order to reach the 
injured, the dying, and the dead, and to remove 
them from the wreckage. It was a gruesome, 


Parts of human bodies in the wreckage 


grisly task. Its very slowness tantalized and 
tortured us almost beyond endurance. Every 
second meant the difference for someone be- 
tween life and death. Blood flowed freely. Once 
for a moment I was virtually paralyzed as the 
realization swept over me that my hands and 
my clothes were covered, indeed thoroughly 
drenched with humzn blood. Some passengers 
had had a miraculous escape. Others had been 
literally decapitated. The details are too hor- 
rible to describe. 

Fortunately three Indian military doctors and 
an English nurse were on the train. As we re- 
moved the bodies these medical people gave first 
aid. Soon they were reenforced by missionary 
doctors, Indian doctors, and nurses from Ongole 
and from the American Baptist Clough Memo- 
rial Hospital. Private practitioners likewise came 
as soon as they learned of the accident and the 
need of medical help. By 5:00 a.m. we had re- 
moved all of the bodies we could find and began 
searching the surrounding area. We found the 


Identifying the dead covered with blankets 


engineer crushed beneath the forward wheel 
truck of the baggage car. Absolutely nothing 
could be done for him. Only a powerful wrecking 
crane could have lifted the heavy truck that was 
crushing him under its terrific weight. He died a 
slow, lingering death, his excruciating pain eased 
somewhat by a narcotic by one of the doctors. 

Having assembled all the injured we started 
carrying them on stretchers, one by one, to the 
railway station about a quarter of a mile away. 
There the local doctors gave further treatment. 
By trucks the injured were ‘:hen transported to 
the Clough Memorial Hospital and to govern- 
ment hospitals. The final toll of carelessness in 
leaving the switch open was 44 lives, and more 
than 80 injured, some so seriously that they will 
be crippled for life, untold suffering and sorrow, 
and immense material loss. Not the least among 
the tragic aspects of the accident was the loot- 
ing. In the darkness thousands of rupees in 
money, much jewelry, clothing, and other per- 
sonal effects were stolen from the bodies and the 
luggage of the injured and the dead. 

By 6:00 relief and wreck-clearing trains had 
arrived. With the coming of daylight the public 
poured in to behold the scene. Meanwhile I had 
become so tired and exhausted that I could 
hardly push one foot ahead of the other. More- 
over Mrs. Jackson was in Ongole expecting me. 
Wearily I plodded my way to the mission bunga- 
low about three-quarters of a mile away. No 
transportation of any kind was available. Every- 
body was traveling toward the scene of the acci- 
dent. Upon reaching home I tried in vain to 
rest. My mind was dwelling too actively upon 


my grim experience. 
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The next day I walked through the Clough 
Memorial Hospital wards. Many of the injured 
recognized me. After I had gone they said to the 
nurses, “That is the man who helped save us. 
Who is he?” To these Hindu travelers the nurses 
replied, “He is.a missionary of Jesus Christ!” 
Continuously for the next two days Dr. A. G. 
Boggs of the Clough Hospital and Dr. J. R. 
Wood, a skillful Indian surgeon who had been 
trained by Dr. Boggs, operated on the most 
seriously injured. Miss Segrid C. Johnson (see 
tribute to her 30th anniversary on page 158), and 
the entire hospital staff worked unceasingly and 


FROM 


THE OF 


WORLD 


incessantly. Government officials made extra 
food provisions available and for several days 
the hotels of Ongole fed the relatives of the in- 
jured and the dead without cost. 

By 7:00 a.m. on the morning of the accident 
the undamaged coaches of the train had been 
coupled to another locomotive and the train 
proceeded on its way. Giant cranes arrived from 
Madras and cleared away the wreckage. Rail 
service must go on. 

Two things abide in my memory, the awful 
tragedy itself and the heroic service of a Baptist 
mission hospital. 


MISSIONS 
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Baptist Missionaries greeted on arrival by plane in the Philippine Islands 


Philippine College campus where 
they listened to welcoming speeches 
by College Registrar Urbano Ne- 
quin, Trustee Cenon Cervantes, 
and others. Thousands of students 
were packed in the long motorcade 
of jeeps, jeepneys, buses, and cars. 
The Philippine Baptist Convention | 
gave a party in their honor. A big 
reception was held by the college 
immediately after the examina- 
tions that ended the first college 
semester. The Bjorks have been 
assigned to evangelistic work on 
the Island of Negros and the Kuhl- 
mans to evangelistic work in Capiz. 


Missionaries Return 
to the Philippine Islands 


A huge delegation of friends, 
faculty members, and _ students 
from Central Philippine College 
assembled at the Madurriao Air- 
port near Iloilo, Philippine Islands, 
to welcome a party of Baptist 
missionaries from the United States 
who arrived November 7, 1946, to 
take the places of the 11 martyred 
missionaries of Hopevale who were 
executed by the Japanese in De- 
cember, 1943. In the arriving party 
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were Miss Lillian Robertson, Dr. 
and Mrs. Henry Waters, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph George, their son 
David, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Kuhl- 
man and their daughter Janice. 
A few days previous Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Bjork and their son David 
had arrived. Thus a total of nine 
missionaries and three children are 
back in the Philippine Islands 
to join those who came earlier. 

The welcoming delegation toured 
the city in a 40-car reception pa- 
rade before proceeding to the 
formal reception at the Central 


They are thus in the line of suc- 
cession of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph C. 
Robbins who served in Cpaiz as 
missionaries from 1902 to 1909. 
Dr. Waters is back on the Iliolo 
Hospital staff. The impression 
registered on the people of Iloilo 
is well expressed in a report by 
LeRoy Veles in The Central Echo, 
“These people have come to help 
us carry on the spirit of the mission 
and of the college. Their great 
predecessors builded well but did 
not finish. Nothing is ever finished 
in the eternal work of Christ. And 
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so everyone who comes along re- 
sumes the work of those who have 
builded before him, and he con- 
tributes his spirit and his life to the 
lengthening chain of immortality.” 


The 40th Anniversary 
of Shanghai University 


Amid thunderous applause at 
the 40th anniversary of Shanghai 
University which was celebrated 
on Founder’s Day, November 23, 
1946, Dr. H: H. Kung, former 
premier of China, unveiled a 
gilded tablet on which the four- 
word university motto FAITH, 
RIGHTEOUSNESS, DILIGENCE, LOVE, 
had been inscribed in black Chi- 
nese characters, Asin, yi, ch’in, 
ngai, by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. It was the climax to an 
impressive celebration which began 
early in the morning and lasted 
well into the night. More than 
2,000 alumni, faculty members, 
guests, and students were present. 
A stately academic procession of 
faculty members and the graduat- 
ing class marched into the reno- 
vated auditorium where President 
Henry H. Lin gave the memorial 
address and reviewed the 40-year 
history of the University. He paid 
high tribute to former Presidents 
J. T. Proctor, R. T. Bryan, F. J. 
White, the late Herman E. E. Liu 
who was assassinated in ‘1938, and 
T. K. Van. Representing the 
Board of Founders, Dr. A. F. 
Ufford, Baptist missionary in East 
China for more than 40 years, 
cited four university ideals for the 
future, a moderate sized institu- 
tion, democratic yet strict in dis- 
cipline, strongly Chinese and es- 
sentially Christian, and serving 
China and the Chinese Baptists. 
In his speech that accompanied the 
unveiling of the tablet, Dr. H. H. 
Kung emphasized that character 
must come before knowledge, and 
that the Christian spirit must 
underlie the best qualities in man, 
pointing to the greatness of the 
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THE WAR 


ABOVE: The late President Herman C. E. Liu opening the Commencement 


Exercises. BELOW: The academic procession on Commencement Day 





United States as a land of freedom 
and equality because of its Bibles, 
its Christian teachings, and its 
Sunday schools. The afternoon was 
assigned to athletics, entertain- 
ments, inspection of campus and 
buildings, and the evening to a 
great lantern parade ending with 
fireworks. It was estimated that 
gifts totalling more than $50,000,000 
(Chinese currency) were received 
from alumni and friends. Other 
gifts included equipment, exterior 
and interior, such as gates and 
benches, microphones, as well as 
numerous scrolls of congratulations 
from educational, professional and 
business organizations. 


German Baptists Allotted 
Temporary Church Buildings 
Two Baptist congregations in 
Germany, respectively in Hanover 
and Stuttgart, whose churches 





were destroyed in air raids, have 
been allotted two of the wooden 
barracks chapels which the World 
Council of Churches in Geneva is 
purchasing from the Swiss Govern- 
ment. Stuttgart and Hanover Bap- 
tists are receiving these temporary 
wooden structures on recommenda- 
tion of Hmsrwerk, the relief 
agency of the churches of Germany. 
Since the old state church of Ger- 
many outnumbers all other churches 
and therefore has a majority in- 
terest in the functioning of HirFs- 
WERK, this allotment to German 
Baptists, as reported by Dr. Stew- 
art W. Herman from Geneva, 
“evidences the good will of the 
state church in giving the Free 
Churches of Germany every possi- 
ble help even out of proportion to 
their size.” The wooden churches 
were originally built as army bar- 
racks when the Swiss Government 
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mobilized every available able- 
bodied man during the war emer- 
gency and Swiss neutrality was at 
times seriously threatened. No 
longer needed, the barracks can 
quickly be converted into attrac- 
tive church edifices. They are being 
purchased by the World Council 
of Churches as rapidly as funds are 
made available from the constitu- 
ent denominational relief agencies. 


Thirty Memorable Years 
of Service in India 


Miss Sigrid S. Johnson has just 
celebrated her 30th anniversary 
as nurse at the Clough Memorial 
Hospital in Ongole, South India. 
The entire hospital staff gathered 
together in the early morning hour 
for their usual devotions. The nurses 
had trimmed a chair with roses and 
lovely white Indian lillies for Miss 
Johnson to sit upon. Dr. A. G. 
Boggs presided. The hospital pas- 
tor read the Word of God and of- 
fered prayer, especially remember- 
ing Sigrid Johnson’s 30 years of 
devoted service. Dr. Boggs spoke 
of what it had meant to have had 
the help of Miss Johnson through 
all the years of his service as a 
* surgeon in India. Several others 
spoke in real heartfelt appreciation. 

Now I want to add my own 
appreciation. We did not have a 
mission doctor in any of our three 








central mission hospitals when I 
suddenly met with a serious ac- 
cident. Sigrid came, bound up my 
fractured limb, took me to Ongole, 
gave me chloroform to adjust my 
bone, stood by me when fear and 
pain almost overcame me, and saw 
that everything humanly possible 
was done for me. One morning she 
rushed in to find blood plasma from 
a store room and informed me that 
a very tragic railway accident had 
occurred at Ongole station and 
more than 100 injured people were 
involved. Nurses and everyone 
who could lend a hand came to 
help. The American Consul at 
Madras wrote that he was proud of 
the Clough Memorial Hospital that 
day. Imagine if you can what it 
required to admit 42 terribly bro- 
ken and mangled bodies and to 
find beds, supplies, food, and a 
hundred other needs while frantic 
relatives and officials roamed about 
in wards and corridors. 

Miss Sigrid S. Johnson’s entire 
life in India has been at Ongole. 
Her reward is written deep in the 
hearts of thousands to whom she 
served and ministered. After these 
30 years of devoted service, does 
not God call a fully qualified 
American nurse to come and take 
the torch from her and carry 
forward that great Training School 
for nurses?—Jennie B. Reilly. 





Marooned in the Snow 
of a Colorado Blizzard 

During the winter’s severe bliz- 
zards in Colorado for 13 days I was 
marooned in the snow whose depth 
came up to my hips, At my country 
church in Bijou I was caught with 
one of its good members Will 
Ehmann. Finally after 18 days I 
succeeded in getting out on a big 
$10,000 new snow plow, but even 
that broke down and we all had to 
help shovel out. I had to leave my 
car in that area because no cars 
will be used in that heavy snow for 
a long time. As I came out of that 
snowbound region I saw cattle 
along the road dead and some in 
corrals also dead for want of food. 
Jeeps have finally succeeded in 
getting through with food for the 
destitute people, but recently came 
reports that the roads again were 
blown. full of snow drifts. The 
danger is that our people with 75 
to 150 head of cattle will lose them 
all. When I inquired of the World 
Mission Crusade chairman, “How 
will Baptists here feel about the 
Crusade in the face of this great 
loss?”’, he replied, ‘““We will feel 
like giving all the more because of 
this.” No mail can get through such 
snow. The church is 23 miles from 
the nearest railroad station.— 


Rev. Elmer M. Steadman, Bijou, 
Colorado 


Negro Army veterans at Morehouse College studying under the G.I. Bill of Rights. Two veterans’ housing units 


accommodating 250 students have been constructed on the campus and additional units for married students provided 
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near the campus. New classroom space has also been added and new science equipment purchased, 
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The Curtain of Time Descends 
on a Glorious and Noble Career 


HE familiar Old Testament quotation, “a 

prince and a great man fallen this day in 
Israel,” applies superbly to the late Dr. James 
H. Rushbrooke who died on February 1, 1947. 
(See page 139.) By all criteria he was a great man 
and a prince among Baptists. To an unusual de- 
gree he personified ‘fidelity to historic Baptist 
principles. Not a worldly Baptist but a global 
Baptist, he was at home among Baptists every- 
where on earth. No other Baptist, living or dead, 
traveled so widely or had so many Baptist con- 
tacts. After several notable pastorates in Eng- 
land, he began his long and distinguished career 
of 26 years as Baptist Commissioner for Europe, 
as Secretary General of the Baptist World Alli- 
ance, and since 1939 as its President. In the 
interests of the world fellowship of Baptists he 
visited all six continents. On many journeys in 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, the Baltic 
States, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, including 
two memorable Atlantic crossings on the S. S. 
Queen Mary, it was the high and unforgettable 
privilege of the Editor of Missrons to accom- 
pany him. These journeys have left memories, 
inspiring and ineffaceable. He was an indefat- 
igable ambassador of brotherhood whose good 
will survived two world wars. At the end of each 
of the two global disasters he was among the 
first to visit Germany and to extend the hand of 
reconciliation and friendship. In one of his last 
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messages as World Alliance President he wrote, 
“At Copenhagen the hymn, Blest be the tie that 
binds, will have deeper meaning than ever before 
as expressing a unity that remains unbroken 
despite the tragic calamity of war. Here citizens 
of all lands that have been in conflict will meet 
again as brothers and sisters in Christ, and 
others long isolated from one another will again 
grasp hands in the unity of the Spirit.” No man 
in our fellowship radiated more contagiously 
that unity of the Spirit. In his death Baptists 
have lost a noble friend and a vigorous, out- 
spoken defender of their cherished convictions. 
The whole world has lost a valiant champion of 
religious liberty which he personally and fear- 
lessly argued before the President of the Soviet 
Union of Russia and before the King of Ru- 
mania. Although sadly we bid farewell to Dr. 
Rushbrooke, we shall ever hold him in affec- 
tionate and grateful remembrance for the legacy 
he left behind in the abiding impact of his tow- 
ering personality, his faithful allegiance to Jesus 
Christ, and his truly Christian internationalism, 
for he possessed that rare gift of loyalty to 
ecumenical Christianity without compromise of 
vital Baptist principle. What Shakespeare had 
Hamlet say of his departed father can likewise 
be said of Dr. Rushbrooke. We shall not look 
upon his like again. 


Impressive Church Unanimity 
Against Peacetime Military Conscription 


N January 3, 1947, President Truman’s 
Commission on Universal Military Train- 

ing (the offensive term “conscription” is carefully 
avoided) invited Secretary Samuel M. Cavert of 
the Federal Council of Churches to come to the 
White House for a lengthy discussion. On Janu- 
ary 28 to the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council Dr. Cavert reported his conference 
in Washington. After having submitted to the 
President’s Commission copies of resolutions 
adopted by 10 denominations, all members of 
the Federal Council, including the Northern 
Baptist Convention’s strong resolution at Grand 
Rapids last May, also resolutions by 10 state 
councils and by 13 city councils of churches, 
Dr. Cavert emphasized that all of them opposed 
military peacetime conscription in the United 
States. And he summarized five basic conclusions: 
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1. The churches of the United States will whole- 
heartedly support necessary measures for national 
security but they are not convinced that compulsory 
military training is essential to achieve security. 

2. Peacetime conscription is a radical departure 
from American tradition and the churches wish to see 
the European system of conscription abandoned 
rather than have it adopted as the American system. 

8. The churches doubt the value of the military 
training of masses of 18-year-old boys when victory 
in war today depends on the intensive training of 
small numbers of men in technological skills. 

4. The churches have grave misgivings about the 
effect of peactime conscription on the personalities 
and morals of American youth. The present record of 
the American Army in venereal disease, especially 
overseas, is too shocking to permit the consignment 
of every 18-year-old boy to the army for character 
building, as some advocates of conscription argue. 

5. The churches feel that the United Nations 
should be strengthened as an instrument for building 
a world order of peace and that compulsory military 
training in America will undermine confidence in the 
United Nations precisely when the world should be 
relieved of the burden and menace of armaments. 

With these five conclusions Northern Bap- 
tists are in vigorous agreement. What Baptist 
church would disagree with any of them? In 
its disapproval of American peacetime military 
conscription, the Federal Council of Churches 
stands on unshakable ground. Nevertheless 
eternal vigilance and continuous disapproval are 
necessary, because in all probability the Com- 
mission’s report to the President will recommend 
some form of conscription. Will the registered 
opposition of the churches then carry sufficient 
weight with Congress? The next two months 
will be of grave importance to the American way 
of life. Either the American people will com- 
placently accept peacetime military conscrip- 
tion, or they will resolutely make clear to Con- 
gress that it shall not happen here. 


Why Did 87,430 American Protestants 
Join the Roman Catholic Church? 


CCORDING to The Roman Catholic Direc- 
tory for 1946, there are today 24,402,124 
Roman Catholics in the United States, Alaska, 
and the Hawaiian Islands, an increase of 438,453 
over last year. Ordained priests total 39,980, 
highest in American Catholic history. They 
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serve in 14,523 parish churches, 5,124 chapels, 
5,084 home mission stations, and 2,316 addi- 
tional stations where Holy Mass is regularly 
celebrated, all of which reported 705,557 infant 
baptisms. Four Americans were made Cardinals 
at last year’s Consistory in Rome. The American 
Catholic Hierarchy now consists of 4 cardinals, 
18 archbishops, and 135 bishops, a truly formi- 
dable ecclesiastical personnel of 157 men obedient 
to the Pope. Of the 121 dioceses,"24 report no 
change in Catholic populations, 24 report slight 
decreases, and 73 report substantial increases. 
Four American cities report a Catholic popula- 
tion well over 1,000,000 each: Chicago, 1,687,- 
202; Boston, 1,180,955; New York, 1,115,371; 
and Brooklyn, 1,094,975. When Brooklyn’s 
Catholic population is added to that of New 
York it gives the metropolitan drea 2,200,346 
Catholics, whose political power is immense. 

While these statistics are of general religious 
interest, for evangelical Protestants and espe- 
cially for Baptists they should occasion pro- 
found concern, particularly because of the fol- 
lowing startling fact. Last year 87,430 adult 
converts, presumably from Protestant Churches or 
without previous church affiliations, joined the 
Roman Catholic Church! 

These statistics present three inescapable 
challenges to Protestant Christians. (1) They 
make a united American Protestantism impera- 
tive. But alas, two organizations now compete 
with the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ and several denominations, including the 
Southern Baptist Covention, still follow a policy 
of ecclesiastical isolationism. Here is the reason 
for the impotence of a Protestantism that ought 
to be strong in facing this. militant and powerful 
Roman Catholicism. (2)-These facts call for 
eternal vigilance and an insistence that Presi- 
Truman’s Ambassadorship to the Pope be dis- 
continued as quickly as possible. (3) These facts 
are a sad commentary on Protestant evangelism. 
Why were last year’s 87,430 adult converts to 
Roman Catholicism unresponsive to Protestant 
evangelism? Have Protestants forgotten or neg- 
lected the chief business of the church? Have 
Protestants so little basic conviction about their 
faith that not only are they unconcerned about 
others sharing that faith but others leave Prot- 
estant fellowship in order to accept a faith that 
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is interpreted to them as unshakable and secure? 
Whatever is the reason, unless Protestants 
quickly strengthen their own unity, proclaim 
anew the unshakability of their faith, and revive 
their waning evangelism, it requires no vivid 
imagination to sense the ultimate significance of 
these statistics to American Christianity. 


Church and State Cooperation 
Which Every Baptist Should Support 


IHE Director of the United States Census 

has requested publicity in Missions for the 
forthcoming Census of Religious Bodies. Its 
success and accuracy depend on the utmost co- 
‘operation of pastors and church clerks. A statis- 
tical blank is being sent to every church. It is 
of paramount importance that all questions, 
particularly those concerning church member- 
ship, members under 18 years of age, etc., are 
correctly answered. The last religious census, 
taken in 1936, was woefully inaccurate. Thou- 
sands of Baptist churches, especially in the 
South, tossed the blanks into their wastebaskets. 
Many pastors innocently, sincerely, yet naively 
‘seemed to assume that compliance with the 
government’s request for statistical data would 
be repudiation of the American principle of 
the separation of church and state. Unfor- 
tunately the Roman Catholic Church now cites 
the published results of the inaccurate census 
of 1936 as evidence that Protestants are in a 
minority in the United States and Roman 
Catholics in the majority. Recently an influ- 
ential American Jesuit claimed that the statistics 
of 1936 justified the Roman Catholics in de- 
manding that President Truman keep his per- 
sonal Ambassador at the Vatican. This reveals 
how important it is that every Protestant pastor 
and church cooperate in the census for 1946. 
It is a tremendous task to obtain statistical data 
from more than 250,000 churches. If the pub- 
lished results are to have value in appraising the 
organized religious life of America, their ac- 
curacy is imperative. As an expression of church 
loyalty and pride every Roman Catholic priest 
will promptly fill out the statistical blank and 
return it to the Census Bureau. Baptist pastors 
and church clerks should do likewise, not out of 
Baptist pride but in patriotic cooperation. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ Ir 1s cratiryine To Missions to have the State 
Secretaries Council of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion support its editorial position on salaries. (See 
editorial, ““There Are No Ministerial Labor Unions 
and No Strikes Against the Church,” Missions, De- 
cember, 1946, page 611.) At their semi-annual meeting 
in Columbus, Ohio, December 9, 1946, the State 
Secretaries Council adopted unanimously a resolution 
urging all churches to increase the salaries of their 
pastors sufficient to assure an income equal in pur- 
chasing power to that received prior to the inflation 
(Continued on following page) 








THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 139 
“WasHINGTON 1s OnE Lone Drink” 


CCORDING to a feature article in The Saturday 
. & Evening Post, there are three national parties in 

the United States. The headquarters of each is in 
Washington, D. C. One is the Democratic Party. 
The second is the Republican Party. And the third 
is the Cocktail Party! In an advance announcement 
The Post said, “‘Washington is one long drink, and 
the Cocktail Party is today the most powerful in our 
national capital.” 

What this means in the consumption of hard 
liquor, which includes whiskey, gin, and other cock- 
tail ingredients and not wine or beer, is also revealed 
in the article. Throughout the United States in 1944 
the consumption of hard liquor averaged five quarts 
per capita. In wide-open liquor towns like Reno and 
Las Vegas the consumption reached 18 quarts, but 
in Washington in 1944 it averaged 16 quarts per capita 
which included every man, woman, and child. 

What happens at these cocktail parties is intimated 
in a Washington legend that nobody completes a 
sentence in conversation at such parties. The char- 
acteristic Washington cocktail conversation is sub- 
cerebral, shapeless, without beginning or end. 

When in 1983 the American people were induced 
by the liquor traffic’s most persuasive propaganda to 
vote for the repeal of the Prohibition Amendment 
and to restore liquor, the saloon, and all its at- 
tendant evils, they never imagined that in less than 
15 years their capital city would be the wettest in the 
United States, and that wherever The Saturday 
Evening Post circulated across the earth, Washington 
would be publicized as “one long drink.” 


















era. The resolution, while suggesting 10% as a 
minimum increase, declared that in most instances 
it ought to be much more. Presumably copies of the 
resolution have been sent to every church in the 


denomination. The need of salary increases and the | 


justification of the State Secretaries’ resolution are 
not open to argument. All that matters is the 
extent to which the churches will act upon the need 
and do what is just and honorable. 


@ Ir HAS COST THE TAXPAYERS OF THE UNITED 
States $158,412,000 to resettle more than 100,000 
Americans of Japanese ancestry who were evacuated 
from the Pacific Coast in the spring of 1942 and in- 
terned in temporary assembly camps and later in 
relocation camps, as reported by Dr. Mark A. 
Dawber to the Home Missions Council. Heretofore 
Americans of Caucasian ancestry who have harbored 
resentment and manifested prejudice against people 
of other races and national origins may have com- 
placently assumed that it cost them nothing except 
whatever emotional energy they expended in show- 
ing their prejudice. Here for the first time has been 
calculated just what one phase of American race 
prejudice has cost in dollars and cents. The final total 
will be much larger because no calculation has yet 
been made of property and other losses of the 
evacuated people for which just compensation, also 
to be paid by the taxpayers, will ultimately have to 
be settled by the Supreme Court. 
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@ GRAND TOTAL OF GIFTS AND PLEDGEs to the World 
Mission Crusade on January 1, 1947, amounted to 
$10,232,305, an increase of $2,088,425 over the total 
announced as $8,143,880 at the mid-year denomina- 
tional meetings in Columbus, Ohio, December 9-10, 
1946. (See Missions, February, 1947, page 104.) 
“The Crusade is one. month ahead of schedule,” 
said President E. T. Dahlberg when these figures 
were announced. “It suggests the possibility of reach- 
ing a total of $15,000,000 instead of the originally 
tabulated $14,000,000 when the Northern Baptist 
Convention holds its 40th anniversary meeting in 
Atlantic City, N. J., in May.” Nobody can deny the 
possibility of such an achievement, for it is well 
within the financial capacity of Baptists to contribute 
this sum toward the reconstruction of their war- 
damaged property throughout the world, and for the 
expansion of their world mission program. The only 
question is whether Baptists appreciate the need, 
admit their obligation, and resolve to meet it. Two 
months remain in which to answer that question. 


@ Tue Forreiagn Boarp announces the publica- 
tion of a new booklet “ You Too May Go,” which is a 
compilation of the intimate report letters which Dr. 
Fridell sent home during the course of his vast 
wanderings in the Far East. If you want a copy, 
send a postcard to Secretary Jesse R. Wilson, 152 
Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., and mention 
this reference in Missions. 
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Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers — 


> PATHFINDERS OF THE WoRLD 
Missionary Crusape, by Sher- 
wood Eddy is a compilation of 
nearly 40 biographies of mission- 
aries and leaders of the world 
missionary movement, some of 
whom are dead and others still 
living. Beginning with the three 
great pioneers in Asia, Carey, Jud- 
son, and Morrison, the author in- 
cludes in his collection Tracy Pit- 
kin, Robert P. Wilder, Edward H. 
Hume, Ida Scudder, Hudson Tay- 
lor, Samuel W. Zwemer and the 
great modern quintet, Speer, Jones, 
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Books Reviewep sy Hersert W. Hansen, Atrrep L. Murray, anp Witutam B, Lipraarp 





Oldham, Mott, and Paton. The 
last mentioned died only years ago. 
Baptist readers will appreciate the 
brief but vividly told story of 
Adoniram Judson who “died at 
sea without a friend, and his wasted 
body was buried without a prayer; 
but his triumphant and uncon- 
quered spirit entered into the 
abundant life beyond.” In his in- 
troduction Dr. Eddy explains that 
he wrote this book in the hope 
that it might be helpful to a pastor 
in preparing for a missionary ser- 
mon, or to a layman who wished 


to know of the lives of these great 
pathfinders in Christian missions. 
He wishes such a book had been 
available to himself when he was 
a student volunteer and later when 
he was a missionary in an isolated 
section of India. College and semi- 
nary students thus have today a 
book that Sherwood Eddy longed 
to have in his own student days. 
Here is fascinating, inspiring biog- 
raphy with the amazing life stories 
of men and women who served the 
cause of Christ in foreign lands or 
who sought to interpret that cause 
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and its claims here at home. All 
prove what Dr. Eddy concludes is 
the one lesson to be drawn from 
the widely differing careers re- 
corded in this book. Christianity 
in essence is missionary. (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 319 pages, $2.75.) 


> JouRNAL From My Cer, by 
Roland De Pury, is a poignant rec- 
ord of the spiritual struggle of a 
Swiss minister who had parishes in 
Lyons and Moncoutant, France, 
and was imprisoned in a concen- 
tration camp for five months by 
the Nazi Gestapo. At the end of 
that time he was exchanged and 
sent to Switzerland. This book 
speaks for the dead and voiceless 
multitude—resistance leaders, pris- 
oners of war, and all political and 
religious exiles—free men who know 
the terrific struggle between hope 
and despair. It is a grand revela- 
tion of the invincibility of the hu- 
man spirit. It gives one a sense of 
how lonely prisoners are, and what 
a terrible thing the nazis did to 
good, clean men in cutting them off 
absolutely from their families, 
starving them in filth, and denying 
them books, the Bible, and pencil 
and paper. A decent person would 
not treat a dog this way, and yet 
this is the way the nazi movement 
treated Christian ministers. (Har- 
per and Brothers. 156 pages. $1.50.) 


> Towarp A Unitrep CHurRcH 
(Three Decades of Ecunienical 
Christianity), by William Adams 
Brown, is a history of the ecumeni- 
cal movement from the Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference of 1910 un- 
til the present time. Every im- 
portant inter-church conference 
in this century is here summarized 
and related to the whole general 
movement. The last part of the 
book has to do with problems and 
questions which the World Council 
of Churches must face when it 
meets in Amsterdam in the summer 
of 1948. This last chapter in the 
book is written by Samuel McCrea 
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Cavert of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, 
who. prepared this manuscript for 
publication after Dr. Brown’s death. 
The appendices of this book are 
valuable for here one finds consti- 
tutions and important statements 
of inter-church organizations and 
conferences, and a bibliography of 
publications that have to do with 
ecumenical Christianity. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 280 pages. $2.50.) 


> A Guipe to True PEACE oR 
Tue Exce.itency or INWARD AND 
SprriruAL Prayer, compiled by 
Howard H. Brinton, chiefly from 
the writings of Fenelon, Guyon, 
and Molinos, is a small devotional 
book with a great inspiration. (Har- 
per and Brothers; 117 pages; $1.00.) 


> TALeEs or THE Twarn, by Sam 
Constantino, Jr., author of AMEN, 
AMEN, is a fascinating and thrilling 
novel that is marked by a desirable 
wholesomeness, and which grew 
out of the author’s experiences and 
observations as a serviceman, es- 
pecially the conflict that war in- 
troduced into Japanese and Ameri- 
can life. (Harper and Brothers; 
295 pages; $2.50.) 








For Easter Reading i 


CHRISTIAN 
PERFECTION 


by Francois Fenelon 


“A tried and true old classic in a brilliant 
condensation.” — Christian Herald. Edited 
by Charles F. Whiston and translated by 
M. W. Stillman. The Presiding Bishop’s 
Book for Lent, 1947. $1.75 


THOSE 
OF THE WAY 


by Willard L. Sperry 


“A new kind of book for Lent . . . Reading 
it... will be a rewarding experience.” — 
Christian Century $1.50 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
_ Sveti pone naan 

















> Prayer, THe MiGuHTIEsT 
Force In THE Wor p, by Frank C. 
Laubach, missionary and zealous 
advocate for literacy throughout 
the world, pleads for a sincere 
return to the power of intercessory 
prayer, offering convincing helps 
and aids to deepen one’s prayer 
life. (Revell, 95 pages, $1.25.) 


> Inpia aT THE THRESHOLD, by 
L. Winifred Bryce, is a book about 
the Christian enterprize in India, 
pleading for the Christian Church 
to assist this nation now on the 
occasion of her entering into “a 
new national life.” She needs friends 
to “help her to advance in demo- 
cratic brotherhood.” (Friendship 


Press, 177 pages, $1.00.) 


> Beronp Tuis DarKNess, by 
Roger L. Shinn, is a book for think- 
ing young people by a young Amer- 
ican World War II soldier who 
lived through the horrors of Ger- 
man prison life and saw the ruth- 
lessness and brutality of war. He 
offers an erudite and convincing 
interpretation of “what the events 
of our time have meant to Chris- 
tians who face the future.” In 
these pages Christian service men 
and women will find a sane and 
enlightening discussion of many of 
their religious perplexities. (Asso- 
ciation Press; 86 pages; $1.00.) 


> CuristriaN Wortp Mission, 
Edited by William K. Anderson, is 
a comprehensive and up-to-date 
survey of the background, achieve- 
ments and objectives of modern 
missions, prepared by 30 authors 
representing 9 nationalities and 11 
different branches of the Christian 
Church. The study, divided into 
three parts, discusses the Biblical 
and historical background of mis- 
sions, the effects of World War II 
on missions in Japan, China, 
Philippines, South Pacific, India, 
Africa, Russia, Germany and Latin 
America, and the approach and ob- 
jectives of modern missions in rela- 
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tion to evangelism, medical sci- 
ence, rural life, world Church, and 
religious liberty. Among the con- 
tributors are the well known 
names of E. Stanley Jones, Henry 
P. Van Dusen, Paul Hutchinson, 
Walter Horton, Edgar S. Bright- 
man, Toyohiko Kagawa, and 
Kenneth S. Latourette. This is 
a provocative, challenging, and 
timely book answering every rea- 
sonable question asked by those 
who are curious to know what mis- 
sions has done, what power it 
possesses, and what its program 
should offer and accomplish. (Min- 
isterial Training Methodist Church, 
275 pages, $2.00.) 


> Tue Erernat Gospe., by Ger- 
ald Heard, is a brilliant book by a 
prominent laymen well versed in 
science and literature who has 
written invaluable volumes in the 
. field of religion. He contends that 
the eternal gospel is the dynamic 
power or foundation found in all 
prominent world religions, then 
analyzes the Christian emphasis 
on this gospel from the canon- 
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forming phase to “the age of world 
compromise,” concluding with a 
discussion on “the doctrine of 
redemption and technics of train- 
ing.” The study is heavy and not 
always clear. It will interest stu- 
dents of theology more than the 
average lay reader. (Harper and 
Brothers, 234 pages, $2.00.) 


> Tue Brete Speaks, by Francis 
C. Stifler, tells how the Bible con- 
tinues to demonstrate its power by 
playing a vital part in the recon- 
struction of a devestated world. 
The volume is fascinatingly writ- 
ten and presents in a masterly 
manner the way in which the Bible 


We will mail prepaid any book advertised in 
MISSIONS, or any other good book, new or old. 


Send us your want list for good books, new or 
old, or write today for free catalog of current 
titles. Satisfaction guaranteed. Our motto: “We 
do not sell ‘Obnoxious’ books!" 

THE GOOD BOOK SERVICE 


Department M 


3705 Woodridge Rd., Ceveland Heights 21, Ohie 


H. G. WELLS— 


Prophet of the 
Atomic Bomb 


Read his latest book: 


“CRUX ANSATA — An Indictment of the 
Roman Catholic Church” 
An historical summary of the Catholic Church's 
litical intrigues ~~, to its tie-up with the 
azi-Fascist nto Axi 
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Also get a copy of 
“BEHIND THE DICTATORS” 
by L. H. Lehmann 


A fully documented analysis of Vatican-Fascist 
collaboration. 


Clothe Bém@img . 22 sc ee ccc 


COMBINATION OFFER 
Both Cloth Bound Books. ...... 


New Pamphlet 
“VATICAN POLICY 
IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR” 


48 pages of Documented Facts 25¢ 


@> Free to those who return this ad with their 
order for the above books 


Order from: 
AGORA PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 342-MF 
120 Liberty Street New York 6, N. Y. 
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has spoken to individuals, in war 
and peace, to all sorts and condi- 
tions of people, to the nations, and 
through various channels. (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 148 pages, $2.00.) 


> TxeJerrerson Brsxe, by Thomas 
Jefferson, is a chronological ar- 
rangement of all of the verses in 
the Gospels that pertain to the life 
and morals of Jesus, omitting those 
verses which, to Jefferson’s mind, 
are ambiguous. (David McKay; 
191 pages, $1.00.) 


. Books Received 


On Being Fit to Live With, by Harry 
Emerson Fospicx, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 219 pages, $2.00. 

Lost Treasures of Europe. A pictorial 
record compiled and edited by Henry 
La Farge, Pantheon Books, Inc., 427 
pages and pictures, $5.00. © 

Racism, A World Issue. The status 
and total implications of racism 
throughout the world today, by Ep- 
muND D. Sopsr, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
304 pages, $2.50. 

Christian Perfection, by Francois 
DE SALIGNAC DE La Morne FENELON. 
Edited and prefaced by Charles F. 
Whiston, Translated by Mildred Whit- 
ney Stillman, Harper & Brothers, 208 
pages, $1.75. 

Precious Poems. Compiled and writ- 
ten by Currrorp Lewis, Zondervan, 
263 pages, $2.00. 

Forty Years in the Land of Tomor- 
row, by Artuur B. Dextsr, Broad- 
man, 207 pages, $1.75. 

My Sermon Notes on John’s Gospel, 


by W. P. VanWyr, Baker, 148 pages, 


$1.50. 

Dachau Sermons, by Martin Nie- 
MOLLER, Harper and Brothers, 97 
pages, $1.50. 

The Philosophy of War and Peace, 
by Autsert C. Knupson, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 221 pages, $2.00. 

Creation Continues, by Fritz Kun- 
KEL, Scribners, 317 pages, $3.00. 

American Jewish Year Book 1946- 
1947, Jewish Publication Society of 
America, 691 pages, $3.00. 

A Christmas Secret, by Wit11am 
Auten Knicut, W. A. Wilde Co., 69 
pages, 75¢. 

(Continued on page 188) 
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FACTS AND FOLKS | 


> Tae Ministers AND Mission- 
ARIES BENEFIT BoarpD announces 
the resignation of its Associate 
Director, G. Merrill Lenox, effec- 
tive March 15, 1947, when he be- 
comes Executive Secretary of the 
Detroit Council of Churches. He 
succeeds Dr. T. T. Brumbaugh 
who has resumed his missionary 
‘service in Japan that was inter- 
rupted by the war. Mr. Lenox faces 
an unusual opportunity of service 
in Detroit which is one of Ameri- 
ca’s great cities. Here are found 
some of the greatest industrial and 
racial problems and tensions with 
which the Christian church must 
deal. Mr. Lenox joined the staff 
of the M & M Board January 1941, 
coming from the pastorate of the 
Judson Memorial Baptist Church 
in Minneapolis, Minn. During these 
six years he served not only the 
M & M Board, but numerous other 
agencies including the Council on 
Christian Social Progress of which 
he has been Vice-Chairman. 


> Ar Denison University Found- 
ers’ Day Convocation the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters (Litt.D) 
was conferred on Gordon S. Sea- 
grave, M.D., Baptist medical mis- 
sionary in Burma, and author of 
the two widely read books, Burma 
Surgeon, and Burma Surgeon Re- 
turns. In the citation for the degree 
Professor J. L. King of the Denison 
University Department of English, 
described Dr. Seagrave as “the 
surgeon who in the richness of his 
living has accomplished what most 
men only dream of doing.” Dr. 
Seagrave is now on a lecture tour 
in the United States. He has sev- 
ered his connection as a missionary 
of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society but plans to 
maintain a privately supported 
medical institution under govern- 
ment auspices in Burma. 


MISSIONS 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 


CHARLES P. TAFT 


For the first time the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches elected a layman as 
President. He is a son of the late 
William H. Taft, 27th President of 
the United States and a brother of 
U. S. Senator Robert P. Taft of 
Ohio. He was elected at the Seattle 
meeting of the Council. See January 
MISSIONS, page 42. 


> Writinc FrRoM ONGOLE, South 
India, Missionary Thorleif Wathne 
reported how the entire hospital 
staff took care of the more than 80 
persons injured in the terrible rail- 
way accident which Missionary 
Herbert C. Jackson describes on 
pages 154-156. Several of the in- 
jured who had been taken to the 
Ongole City Hospital had to be 
transferred to the Baptist Mission 
Hospital (Clough Memorial) as the 
former institution could not pro- 
vide the necessary surgical care. 


> Proressor JoHN SKOGLUND of 
the Department of Christian The- 
ology at Berkeley Baptist Divinity 
School, Berkeley, Cal., is on a 15,- 
000-mile lecture tour in the Far 


East. He left San Francisco by 
plane early in January and will re- 
turn late in May. He is scheduled 
to speak before young peoples’ 
groups at universities throughout 
Eastern China and in the Philip- 
pine Islands. His general subject 
will be “What is Christianity?,” 
and he will state in understandable 
terms the basic fundamentals of 
the Christian faith. His lecture tour 
is under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety and the Woman’s Society. 


> AT A SIMPLE BUT SOLEMN CERE- 
MONY in Shanghai just prior to his 
return to the United States, Dr. 
Earl Herbert Cressy, Baptist mis- 
sionary in China since 1910, was 
honored by the Chinese Govern- 
ment for his distinguished service 
in China. In behalf of the Govern- 
ment, Vice Minister of Education 
Han: Lih-Wu handed him a scroll 
containing the following citation. 
The Executive Yuan upon recommendo- 
tion of the Ministry of Education of 
China, desires to honor Dr. E. H. Cressy, 


an American citizen, for his great service 
to the people of China. Through the 
years he has assisted in raising and ad- 
ministering for the cause of education 
ond relief sums of money fofalling forty 
millions of dollars. For his many years 
of earnest ministry in China we express 
our thanks. This is the order. 


Modestly Dr. Cressy accepted the 
scroll not as a personal tribute but 
rather as a recognition of the work 
and contribution of Christian edu- 
cation in China with which he has 
been connected for more than 35 
years. Considerable publicity was 
given this occasion in the news- 
papers of Shanghai not only in 
news reports but in editorial com- 
ment, The Evening Post and Mer- 
cury observing that “Dr. Cressy 
is an outstanding and distinguished 
representative of an _ historically 
decisive enterprise whose benefits 
to China are beyond calculation.” 
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Where Christ Speaks Spanish 
in the United States 


By PAUL H. CONRAD 





T WAS a rare privilege to visit the 
Spanish-American Baptist Seminary in 


Los Angeles on the occasion of its 25th 
anniversary. ““Aunque hablemos distintos idio- 
mas, hay solamente una Palabra, y Cristo hos 
habla esta Palabra en cualquier lengua,” With 
these words President Samuel F. Nelson intro- 
duced me to the student body, at a, regular 
morning chapel service. Up to that point every 
word spoken had been in the Spanish language, 
which prevails in the student classrooms and 
convocations. Then speaking to me in English 
he said, “Although we speak different tongues, 
there is only one Word, and Christ speaks that 
Word to us in any language.” He then assured 
me that each one of the 40 students understood 
English perfectly and that I could feel at ease 
in addressing them. 

How humble I felt as I spoke the only lan- 
guage I knew with any measure of facility, when 
those keen eyed, eager young people understood 
me as clearly as they had understood their presi- 
dent a moment before in another tongue! The 
nearest I had come to restoring my personal 
assurance was when I joined heartily in singing 
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The modest but picturesque building of the Spanish American Baptist Seminary in Los Angeles 














A visit to the Spanish American Baptist Semi- 
nary in Los Angeles on the occasion of its 25th 
anniversary and an appraisal of its ministry in 
spreading the gospel among the Spanish-speak- 
ing people on both sides of the Mexican border. 





the Spanish words in the hymnal under tunes 
written in the universal language of music. 
Although the Spanish American Baptist Semi- 
nary retains the freshness of youthful appear- 
ance, there are unmistakable marks of a con- 
fidence and sense of mission that become its 
maturity. Since it was a true pioneering enter- 
prise and the only one of its kind to train Span- 
ish speaking young people for Christian service 
in the United States and to receive students 
from Mexico and other Latin American coun- 
tries, there must be reason for its ability to sur- 
vive the formative years of struggle through 
which a small educational institution must pass. 
Prompted by a desire to learn the secret of 
the spirit that animated those intelligent, search- 
ing young people, I sought an opportunity by 
direct questioning at the close of the chapel 
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service. As each student filed past me, I asked 
his or her name and home origin. Some I de- 
tained an extra minute to ask a few personal 
questions. According to the custom prevalent 
among Latin Americans I shook hands with each 
both before and after the interview. 

Here was Maria de la Luz Salcedo, whose 
home is in Flint, Michigan. “I am expecting to 
do missionary work among my people who live 
in Michigan,” said she. “‘It is so good to be in 
this Baptist School, that I want more of this 
kind of training. So I plan to take an additional 
course in the Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Chicago.” 

Saul Cruz of Southern Mexico admitted 
modestly that he had known what it meant to 
suffer persecution for his faith. Brought up in 
the State of Oaxaca, his unusual aptitude for 
teaching led him to teach primary school Indians 
in Spanish. Here a Mexican missionary, Dionisio 
Pifia, who has served under the American Bap- 


tist Home Mission Society, became acquainted | 


with him and persuaded him to become a Chris- 
tian, even at the cost of alienation from his 
parents. “I am so happy here,” said Saul, “‘and 
I am going to return to my home state as a 
missionary.” 


The home of Cesar Mascarefias, is in Mon- 
terey, Mexico. His father, Octavio Mandrefios, 
is pastor at Sabinas Hidalgo in Northern Mex- 
ico, one of our Northern Baptist churches. “I 
am grateful for the privilege of preparing myself 
in such a fine school,”’ said he, “‘and I want to 
go on to medical school to prepare myself as a 
doctor for service here or in Puebla.” 

To clasp hands with these fervent young 
Christians and feel the intense devotion resident 
in their personalities gave me a deepened sense 
of confidence in the kind of missionary leader- 
ship that Baptists are developing for the future. 
This institution has a simple yet absorbing his- 
tory. Soon after the turn of the present century, 
the spread of the gospel among Mexicans on 
both sides of the Rio Grande border had 
brought into being many small and ill-nurtured 
churches. Their incompetent pastors presented 
a pathetic picture of the blind leading the blind, 
with only the ray of new hope in Christ, as yet 
dimly perceived, to guide them. 

One Of the first to feel the urgency of this 
situation was Rev. Edwin R. Brown, general 
missionary among the Mexicans. In 1920 he 
convinced the Southern California Baptist Con- 
vention, the Los Angeles City Mission Society 


The 25th anniversary banquet of the Spanish American Baptist Seminary 





and the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety of the importance of training Spanish 
speaking young men and women for ministry 
to such needy churches. On February 18, 1921 
a single room in the Baptist Christian Center 
in Los Angeles became the first home of Semi- 
nario Bautista Hispano-Americana, with Rev. 
J. F. Detweiler as principal and a student body 
of five Los Angeles Mexican pastors! From that 
modest equipmentless beginning, but empow- 


Girl students at the Spanish American Seminary 


ered by a great faith in its unique mission, the 
school has grown until it has become the out- 
standing institution of its kind in the United 
States. It is the only seminary of college grade, 
offering a five-year course with the degree of 
Bachelor of Theology for Spanish-speaking 
students who are to serve Northern Baptist 
fields in North America. Under the discerning 
leadership of President Samuel E. Nelson, who 
was inaugurated on June 1, 1942, the highest 
scholastic standards have been developed. Edu- 
cated at the University of California and the 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, Dr. Nelson 
had five years of pastoral experience in the state 
of Washington and one year of missionary serv- 
ice in Mexico. 

Do the graduates really minister to any ap- 
preciable group of people? In Southern Cali- 
fornia alone are more than 300,000 Spanish- 
speaking people. Among them are about 90 
Spanish-speaking Baptist churches with 55 pas- 
tors and missionaries. To meet more adequately 
such growing needs, the Seminary plans to 
expand until the 40 young people in the minis- 
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ters and missionaries course reaches a capacity 
enrolment of 75. The Department for training 
lay workers Obreros Cristionos is making similar 
expansion plans. 

As we moved toward the dining hall I asked 
President Nelson, “What do you feel Northern 
Baptists ought to know about the Seminary?” 
After a moment’s reflection, he replied, “They 
should know first of all how much our small 
share in the Unified Budget it is producing.” 
As we took our places among the happy students 
at the tables, he continued, “This could be a 
great center from which spiritual life could be 
poured forth for all Latin America, not only 
through training of missionaries, but in the 
production of Christian literature, of which 
there is a great scarcity in Spanish print. We 
have made beginnings. Most of our needs may 
seem modest, yet they are very vital to us.” 
The most urgent needs now are a new dormitory 
wing, a library, a dining room, and a print shop. 
Other needs include kitchen and dining equip- 
ment, and gardening tools. 


Men students at the Spanish American Seminary 


As I partook of a delicious and skillfully pre- - 
pared feast of Mexican-American dishes, I found 
that I could eat as fluently in Spanish as in 
English! 

This is a thrilling missionary enterprise. 
Through its 25 fruitful years it has grown into 
one of the most unique opportunities of our 
Christian world outreach. It is an inescapable 
part of our total stewardship of a great trust, 
and is both a duty and a wonderful privilege 
to help thousands of Spanish-speaking people to 
hear the gospel of Christ in their own tongue! 
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The Future of Home Missions 


More than 230 delegates from 23 denominations at the 
38th annual meeting of the Home Missions Council of 
North America, at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., January 6-10, 
1947 consider the challenging future of home missions 


Reported by R. DEAN GOODWIN 


NY idea that the work of home 
missions is finished was dis- 
pelled at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
where more than 230 delegates, 
fully 35 more than last year, repre- 
senting 23 denominations, devoted 
four sessions of the 38th annual 
meeting of the Home Missions 
Council to a 70-page report on 
“The Future of Home Missions.” 
Background for this discussion was 
a brilliant address at the opening 
session by President John A. Mc- 
Kay of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary on “The Contemporary Call 
to Evangelism.” Having recently 
returned from an extended tour of 
Latin America, North and South, 
he saw pictured the call of évan- 
gelism in the “deep agony in the 
contemporary mood of the world” 
in the increasing numbers of zeal- 
ous crusaders in politics and reli- 
gion, and in the increasing number 
of people who find in the Bible a 
Voice addressing them, “‘to taste 
and see that God is good.” 

With such a summons to chal- 
lenge them the delegates reviewed 
how missionary enterprise, one 
field after another, studied their 
problems in their contemporary 
setting, and projected the pro- 
grams of the churches to meet 
possible future situations. | 

Conspicuous in the present and 
immediate future is the prospect 
that American churches will spend 
$650,000,000 to erect new edifices 
or to remodel old buildings. The 
Church Building Committee seeks 
to help churches locate where need 
is greatest and build efficiently, 
with only modest debts. Comity— 
the cooperative plan to prevent 
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mission and church competition— 
has shifted from its negative posi- 
tion. In future plans its positive 
function will be to practice con- 
structive churchmanship and work 
out Christian strategy to evangel- 
ize whole communities. 

The conference noted that Amer- 
ica has changed in 150 years from 
a nation of only 6% urban to 60% 
urban. The future promises in- 
adequate housing for people of low 
income, tensions between groups, 
increased crime, too many churches 
in certain older sections of. the 
cities, and too few churches in the 
suburbs. The report proposed that 
churches serve the community in 
which they exist, without racial or 
national distinctions. 

Indians, among the first to re- 
ceive the gospel from the home 
missionary, are less segregated 
now, except in isolated parts of 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, 
Oregon and Washington. Today 
the Indian must be reached by the 
“white church” and become a part 
of the fellowship of the church in 
his community. The Christian re- 
ligion must become for the Indian 
more practical in the affairs of 
everyday life. 

Migrant work faces a new future. 
The Home Missions Council has 
been in that work to the extent of 
an $80,000 annual budget with 30 
workers. Migratory workers in 
agriculture and industry now total 
2,500,000 people. Mechanized and 
industrialized agriculture, closing 
of war industries, and army de- 
mobilization continue to swell the 
ranks of migrant labor so that a 
migrant class is developing. Chil- 








dren of migrants have less hope of 
becoming ‘other than migrant. 
Home missions must not only 
evangelize the wandering worker 
and his family, but must also try 
to decrease migrancy, increase 
favorable sentiment toward mi- 
grants, and merge them into the 
settled community. Service to mi- 
grants “is not an end in itself, but 
a means through which migrant 
men may find salvation through 
Christ incarnate in Christian 
service.” 

In the South the ‘home mission 
enterprise faces a changed future 
also. Within 10 years 1,600,000 
Negro sharecroppers will be dis- 
placed by mechanization of farms. 

Rural life is, changing every- 
where. A new need is to establish 
Christian young people on farms 
and help them achieve more secure 
economic positions. Surveys were 
urged for critical areas like the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
Maine, the Ozarks, West Virginia, 
and certain tobacco and cotton 
growing areas to study more ade- 
quate means of presenting the 
gospel. 

To finance this program for the 
current year, the Council adopted 
a budget of over $300,000, although 
recognizing that the combined re- 
sources of the 28 cooperating 
boards are insufficient to do what 
must be done. Foreign Secretary 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer of the Meth- 
odist Church, a guest speaker, 
addressed the Council and called 
for the home mission boards to lead 
in “deploying millions of dollars 
now spent in traditional church 
programs to the Christianizing 
of attitudes and social relation- 
ships. What home missions stands 
for must come into the life of 
the churches and become their 
passion.” 

President Hermann Morse pre- 
sided. Mrs. J. D. Bragg was elec- 
ted Council President for next 


year. 
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Today's Urgency in 
Ministering to man’s desperate physical needs and the challenge 


Global Evangelism 


of today’s world situation to global evangelism marked the pro- 
gram of the 53rd annual meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference 


Reported by MARLIN D. FARNUM 


T Buck Hill Falls, Pa., one 
week after the Home Missions 
Council had held its sessions (see 
report on page 169), more than 250 
delegates from 106 foreign mission 
boards and 17 affiliated organiza- 
tions assembled for the 58rd an- 
nual Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America. Delegates from 
the Baptist Foreign Mission Board 
and of thé Woman’s Board were 
justly proud of the charming and 
efficient manner in which Mrs. 
Leslie E. Swain presided. She was 
Chairman of the Conference dur- 
ing the past year. New Chairman 
elected at Buck Hill Falls for the 
ensuing year is Dr. Fred F. Good- 
sell of the Congregational Board. 

Running through the whole con- 
ference was a constant motif: the 
urgent necessity of an effective 
evangelism to meet the challenge 
of a world of need. Sounding the 
keynote was an extensive report 
on “Effective Evangelism” from 
the Commission on Evangelism 
under the chairmanship of Prof. 
Kenneth Scott Latourette who 
is President of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society. He 
pointed out that today there are 
more non-Christians in the world 
than there were half a century ago. 
To speed the process of evangel- 
ization, the report recommended 
a program of group evangelism, 
whereby there might be a concen- 
tration of major forces upon popu- 
lations that can most quickly be 
led as groups into a commitment to 
Jesus Christ. 

The World of Need in Which 
We Minister which was reviewed 
both in terms of geographical areas 
and also of life and thought was 
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graphically presented by represent- 
atives of various mission boards. 
Prominent in the discussions was 
the staggering need in many of 
these areas for food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and the healing of disease. 
Nevertheless it was clear that every 
one recognized the fundamental 
need of winning individuals and 
groups to a saving faith in Jesus 
Christ. “The first objective of for- 
eign missions is to change men and 
women and win them to Christ.” 
“The energy of the soul charged 
by the fire of Jesus Christ can 
change the world.” At the same 
time, a genuine and necessary part 
of proclaiming the gospel is to 
minister to men’s physical needs. 
“The Christian apologetic is not 
one of debate, but of Christ-like 
service.” “The effective witness is 
from the heart.” 

The relationship of Christian 
missions todther world movements 
was effectively presented through a 
panel discussion on the following 
topics: Christian Missions and 
Communism; significance of the 
United Nations organization for 
foreign missions; the implication 
for foreign missions of international 
planning in education; problems of 
world health; relationship of eco- 
nomics to foreign missions; relief 
and the foreign missions program; 
the need for an adequately trained 
Christian leadership. 

Throughout the program, both 
directly and indirectly, emphasis 
was repeatedly given to the inter- 
relatedness of “foreign” missions 
and the vitality of the Christian 
witness at home. This was par- 
ticularly stressed in the following 
declaration : 





Fhe Foreign Missions Confer- 
of the Christian life of the United 
States and Canada is a matter of 
primary importance for the main- 
tenance and spread of the Christian 
way of life everywhere. It therefore 
appeals to the churches and their 
agencies for work in North America 
to take every possible measure to 
meet their responsibility for Chris- 
tianizing the people of our two coun- 
tries and their corporate life, and 
also to give still more serious con- 
sideration to ways and means of 
eliminating racial discrimination 
within and without the church, the 
habit of placing personal gain ahead 
of the common welfare in industrial 
relations, the practice of maintain- 
ing a high standard of living with- 
out reference to the necessities of 
other peoples, unnecessarily elab- 
orate church and institutional build- 
ings, wasteful duplication in church 
and mission programs in city and 
country, sectarian rivalry and all 
other practices which are unchristian 
in spirit and therefore hinder the 
growth of Christ's kingdom overseas 
as well as at home. 

Secretary Ralph E. Diffendorfer, 
of the Methodist Foreign Mission 
Board, gave a ringing challenge to 
advance by beginning immediately 
to plan for a larger and more effec- 
tive witness to the gospel against 
the background of the world’s 
present chaos and desperation. 
After area committees of the For- 
eign Missions Conference in con- 
sultation with National Christian 
Councils have developed concrete 
proposals, Dr. Diffendorfer would 
have convened in the near future a 
North American Assembly, which 
would possibly be a joint meeting 
of all boards represented in the 
Foreign Missions Conference, to 
consider the program, after which 
each denominational board would 
be asked to present simultaneously 
the program to its constituency. 

(Continued on page 187) 
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Marching Forward in March 


A meditation on Three Necessary Achievements 
By REUBEN E. NELSON 


URING the war the allied nations were often concerned about sev- 
eral military fronts at the same time. A sense of ultimate victory 
was created only when there was advance in all areas. 

During the month of March, Baptists will be vitally concerned with 
three great areas of advance. The World Mission Crusade will be in its 
closing campaign weeks the result of which will be of tremendous sig- 
nificance to the advance of all our missionary endeavors. 

March will also be one pf the crucial months in the Unified Budget, 
the life stream of all our on-going missionary work in contrast with the 
Crusade whose funds are for reconstruction and advance missionary. At 
this date the unified budget giving is 7% over the corresponding date last 
year. This is commendable, but to meet the year’s needs, our giving should 
be 22% above that of last year! 

Finally in March our churches will be engaged in the Every Member 
Enlistment which will underwrite next year’s Unified Budget, the great- 
est in recent Northern Baptist Convention history, a budget made 
necessary by the challenge of world needs for Christ. 

These facts are placed before the readers of Missions because experi- 
ence has demonstrated that informed Baptists are also praying Chris- 
tians. We summon you to that prayer which lays hold on the promises 
of God. We shall join you daily in a prayer for victory in these three areas 


of advance. 
a 


Why a Year of Evangelism? 
By SIDNEY W. POWELL 


HY a year of evangelism? 
Because it may be now or 
never. Man is in a desperate race 
between moral and spiritual re- 
birth on the one hand and extinc- 
tion on the other. 
When in a war-torn world angels 


announced the coming of the Sa- 
viour, they sang, “Glory to God 
in the highest and on earth peace, 
good will to men.” The world un- 
derstands that Peace depends upon 
good will, but good will in turn de- 
pends upon the glory of God. 


Mankind has _ not glorified God, 
Consequently mankind has de- 
veloped deceit, malignity, envy, 
murder. Men have become im- 
placable and unmerciful covenant- 
breakers. To America the Word of 
God comes today as once it came 
to Israel, “O that thou hadst hark- 
ened to my commandments! Then 
had thy peace been as a river and 
thy righteousness as the waves of 
the sea.” Only a return to God, 
only glorifying him as our God can 
save us now. 

This movement for evangelism 
in our denomination is not of man 
but inspired by the Holy Spirit. As 
our Northen Baptist Convention 
came into existence years ago be- 
cause of the ‘evangelistic urge to 
reach the lost in a great missionary 
program, so today we are being led 
of God into another vast evangelis- 
ticeffort. We invite all Baptists who 
truly love Christ to enter with all 
their hearts and prayers and efforts 
into this effort for a nation-wide 
spiritual awakening. Here cer- 
tainly is one thing in which all 
who believe in Christ as Saviour 
can unite. In this movement we 
shall seek to put greater content 
into our evangelistic message, we 
shall study again the Biblical basis 
of evangelism. But we cannot 
wait until everyone agrees with 
us, even in everything we consider 
important. The King’s business 


LEADERS IN THE CRUSADE FOR CHRIST THROUGH EVANGELISM: W. E. Woodbury, Associate Direc- 
tor; R. Dean Goodwin, Literature Secretary, Sidney W. Powell, National Chairman; G. Pitt Beers, Executive Di- 
rector; E. J. Shearman, Program Coordinator; Richard Hoiland, Associate Director. 
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requireth haste. Christianity is 
fighting for its very existence. We 
must win lost men to Christ. 

As we begin to prepare for this 
great year let me make an earnest 
request of everyone in our denomi- 
nation. Please do not think of it as 
a stereotyped, formal request, but 
as the cry of a heart burdened for 
souls. Pray for us,—for Dr. G. 
Pitt Beers, our executive director, 
and for me. Pray for our Central 
Committee of pastors, laymen, 
and young people. Pray for the 
larger denomination-wide commit- 
tee. Pray for our pastors and our 
churches. We shall need a vast 
organization, yet results will not 
come through organization, but 
by the power of God. “Not by 
might nor by power but by my 
spirit,” saith the Lord. 

In addition to the National 
Chairman, Sidney W. Powell, the 
following staff will serve: G. Pitt 
Beers, Executive Director, Walter 
E. Woodbury, Associate Director, 
Richard Hoiland, Associate Direc- 
tor, R. Dean Goodwin, Literature 
Secretary, and Evan J. Shearman, 
Program Coordinator. 


The Crusade for Christ 
Through Evangelism 


Beginning May 1 1947 our new 
denominational program will be 
known as The Crusade for Christ 
Through Evangelism.. Its purpose 
is a great spiritual awakening and 
an ingathering of people into the 
Kingdom of God. The level of 
Christian living needs to be lifted 
to a plane more worthy of the 
gospel of Christ. Churches must 
feel anew their responsibility to 
lead young and old to sincere ac- 
‘ceptance of Christ as Lord and 
Saviour. 

The Evangelistic Crusade or- 
ganization will combine features 
of both the Christian Life Cru- 
sade and the World Mission Cru- 
sade. The National committee, ap- 
pointed by convention president 
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Tentative Unified Budget 


1947-1948 
Regular work........ $4,800,000 
Special projects... ... 1,300,000 
$6,100,000 


E. T. Dahlberg has Dr. Sidney W. 
Powell as chairman. The Home 
Mission Society’s seven regional 
directors of evangelism will each 
have general oversight of a group 
of states. There will be states and 
city committees and committees in 
local churches. 

The field of evangelism will be 
divided into four phases: 1. The 
Biblical basis of Evangelism. 2. 
The reaching for Christ of non- 
professing Christians within or 
close to the church constituency. 
8. Outreach into areas or groups of 
people where the church has no 
present contact. 4. The building 
into the life of the church of the 
newly reached and the many nomi- 
nal members already in the church. 

A National Evangelistic Leader- 
ship Conference will meet at Green 
Lake, June 2 to 6, 1947. In the fall 
of 1947 state and city evangelistic 
leadership conferences will be held 
in 200 strategic centers, immedi- 
ately followed by local church 
conferences on evangelism. 


Baptist World Relief 


An impressive summary of what has 
been done during the past year 
Outstanding in the World Mis- 

sion Crusade is the relief service 

rendered all during the year through 

the World Relief Committee. A 

partial record of Northern Baptist 

specific aid to suffering people 
around the world includes: 
1 For the hungry in Europe 
1,800 CARE packages 
2 To Russian orphans 235 com- 
plete clothing outfits 





8 Establishment of children’s 
sanitarium in Poland 
4 Aid to Baptist displaced per- 
sons ($50,000) in Europe 
5 For “spiritual reconstruction” 
$20,000 worth of Bibles 
6 Shipments of “heifers for re- 
lief” to Europe 
7 For medical services ($6,400) 
through American Friends 
8 Cooperation with Church 
World Service in direct relief 
service both in Europe and 
Asia 
9 For needy in the world 110,- 
pounds of clothing 
10 To the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society and 
the Woman’s Society $100,- 
allocated for personal relief in 
Europe and Asia through 
Baptist mission stations. 
Northern Baptist relief service 
has covered during the past year 
the following countries: Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Greece, Hol- 
land, Hungary, Italy, Luxemburg, 
Norway, Poland, Rumania, Rus- 
sia, Burma, China, India, Japan, 
Korea, Philippine Islands. 


New List of Warehouses 


These are the Church World 
Service warehouses used by North- 
ern Baptists for the shipment of 
clothes and shoes to Europe and 
Asia. 

510 S. Elm Ave., St. Louis County 

19, Mo. 

134 N. Patterson Blvd., Dayton 2, 

Ohio. 

New Windsor, Maryland. 
236 Beacon St., Boston 16, Mass. 
21-21 44th Drive, Long Island City 1, 

N. Y. 

2247 E. Marginal Way, Seattle 4, 

Wash. 

7110 Compton Ave., Los Angeles 1, 

Cal. 

1145 S. Tenth St., Richmond, Cal. 


Nore: When sending boxes or 
packages check with these new 
addresses. If possible, add 10¢ a 
pound to cover shipping charges. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


The European Home and the Homemaker 
By EDWIN A. BELL 


HERE is an old saying that it 

is the woman who pays. Cer- 
tainly this is true with respect to 
war, for there is no other group of 
people from whom war exacts so 
great a toll. Upon the women of 
the warring countries its hand is 
laid with oppressive heaviness. 

Consider what the last war has 
meant to the European women 
involved. From literally millions 
of homes all over Europe men were 
taken as hostages, or caught like 
hunted animals and deported for 
enforced labor to feed the machines 
of war, or were taken as prisoners 
of war in battle. Away from their 
homes and families for years mil- 
lions of those men were thus con- 
fined. Now they are being returned 
broken in health, maladjusted, 
bitter in spirit, strangers to their 
wives, families and to themselves. 
It does not require much imagina- 
tion to form some idea of the pro- 
found changes in millions of homes 
represented by those men, nor the 
terrific responsibilities placed upon 
their women folk who too had 
heavy crosses to carry during all 
the years of waiting at home. 

And consider the effects of the 
war years and the experiences of 
occupation on hosts of young peo- 
ple and children. In September 
1945, shortly after the end of the 
war, I met a young couple, a 
French boy and girl. I learned that 
they were engaged to be married 
soon. The girl told me their’story. 
She said that both had been ar- 
rested and deported for aiding the 
escape of American fliers who had 
been shot down over France. She 
had been sent from one city in 
Germany to another to do hard 
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manual labor; in some places un- 
loading baggage cars; in others 
loading and unloading freight 
trains, in still others wiping and 
cleaning locomotives. The boy had 
fared even worse. Both had re- 
turned to France, sick in body and 
spirit, weighing from 40 to 60 
pounds under normal weight. As I 
listened to that girl’s story I 
thought, “What agency is there 
which is strong enough to heal the 
wounds of body and soul which 
such experiences have inflicted?” 
And it occurred to me that in such 
lives the home would prove to be 
probably the most important in- 
fluence. Again it is the heavy 
responsibility of mothers and of 
the women of these countries to 
maintain the kind of home life in 
which moral values and general 
restoration can be provided. 
Likewise, many young people, 
and even young children, have had 
their ethical and moral standards 





European women clearing away 
rubble 





twisted and undermined by what 
they have seen, and in many cases 
by what they have shared, in the 
operation of the “underground” 
resistance movement. The sub- 
tleties of operating black markets 
were not beyond the enterprising 
wits of boys and girls. Such warp- 
ing of character and integrity 
presents a major problem to the 
women in whose hands rests the 
moral training of the young. 

Beyond the burdens of the moral 
and psychological situation, almost 
insuperable difficulties in the pro- 
curing of food, clothing, medicine 
and other necessities face the 
housewives and mothers of Euro- 
pean lands. European mothers 
know too well the terrible ex- 
perience of spending long hours in 
queues for the little amounts of 
food available and often finding 
to their dismay that supplies of 
what they had waited so long in 
line to secure had been exhausted 
before their turn came. Mothers of 
young children, guardians of their 
physical well-being, find them- 
selves confronted with conditions 
that make them very heavy hearted. 
Millions of children are. left with 
tuberculosis and other diseases 
incident to the starvation diets 
which have prevailed for so long in 
these lands. The physical condition 
of many of them is such that 
through the span of their lives 
they will carry the scars which the 
war inflicted upon them. 

The economy of scarcity which 
has to be endured produces amaz- 
ing ingenuity, especially on the 
part of the women. The skill which 
many exhibit in extending the life 
of articles of clothing and the 
fabrication of shoes from canvas, 
cork or other materials is amazing. 
Quite a familiar sight in European 
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was underwear and socks but is 
now a curious mixture of far more 
numerous patches and darns than 
spots of the original garments. 
But the sheer struggle for ex- 
istence has not succeeded in ab- 
sorbing completely the interests 
and activity of European women. 
It is true that they are not so 
strongly or actively organized as 
women in America, but this does 
not mean that they do not share 
in the same community and Chris- 
tian service which the situation 
demands. Much work has been 
done by groups of church womer 
in all of those countries to alleviate 
distress. How gratefully relief sup- 
plies, especially the food packages 
and White Cross boxes, are re- 
ceived, for this material means 
that something is made available 
by which the women of the churches 
may render an outstanding service 
in relieving suffering. In many 
places the women are exceedingly 
active in the actual distribution of 
supplies to the individual and fam- 
ily recipients. One of the most 
impressive facts about the present 
situation is the utter helplessness of 
people here to do much for others 
in their suffering because of the 
absolute lack of goods. It is this 
helplessness which is relieved by 
the contribution of the supplies 
designated for relief purposes. 
There are indications, too, of 
growing political interest on the 
part of women in European lands. 
Madame Georges Bidault, wife of 
France’s political leader is very 
active in French politics. She is 
one of the very few women in top 
diplomatic posts in European coun- 
tries. The vice-mayor of Prague 
and head of social welfare in 
Czechoslovakia is a woman of 
unusual ability. One of the leading 
spirits in the Communist Party in 
Rumania is a woman. For the first 
time in French history women 
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homes is the overflowing work | 
basket piled high with what once — 





Stranded couple in devastated area 


occupy seats in the French Assem- 
bly, with 80 women numbered 
among the deputies. Most of these 
leaders are members of the Com- 
munist Party, which indicates that 
the Communists are making a 
strong bid for the active support 
and participation of women in 
party activities. With the growing 
political enfranchisement of women 
in European lands, it will be ex- 
ceedingly interesting to watch this 
development. 

The most aggressive and forth- 
right attack on the time-honored 
institution of prostitution in France 
was made by a woman member of 
the Paris City Council. It has been 
a successful attack, for brothels in 
Paris have been closed and a real 
impact made upon the moral con- 
sciousness of the country. 

In contrast to American women, 
the average women of Europe have 
not had opportunity for the largest 
measure of development of their 
powers of leadership, nor for par- 
ticipation in public’ affairs. The 
Continental attitude of men to- 
ward women has been somewhere 
about midway between the Orien- 
tal attitude and that of full equal- 
ity of privilege. Under these cir- 
cumstances women have been 
somewhat restricted in the exercise 





of their full influence. So many 
have played such outstanding roles 
in resistance movements, that they 
have won for their sex a new place 
in European life. 

Further, women in Europe 
scarcely know leisure from the 
hard, drudgery chores of household 
work that characterizes life for 
most American women. The labor 
saving devices so common in Amer- 
ica, with all the gadgets that 
are available, do not exist in 
most European households. Con- 
sequently, there is far more manual 
labor required for the operator of 
the average household, and it is 
the woman again who pays for this 
situation by being denied the op- 
portunities for self-development. 

Nor are the educational advan- 
tages which young women in 
America enjoy so freely available 
to young women in European 


‘lands. It is not that women in 


Europe are illiterate and certainly 
not that they are any less intelli- 
gent or capable of sustaining the 
same kind of intellectual program 
carried by American girls and 
women. The facilities simply do 
not exist in Europe and traditions 
of freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity for women also do not exist. 

One of the finest contributions 
that could be made to the home 
and church life of European coun- 
tries would be the provision of 
scholarships for selected young 
women of evident consecration, 
personality and ability to enable 
them to take training for definite 
Christian leadership with young 
people, children and in special 
phases of women’s work. This 
would be of particular value in 
making possible the development 
of leaders of youth with emphasis 
laid on the training for home mak- 
ing and the part Christian women 
should play in the development of 
the new Europe. It is to be hoped 
that more attention can be given 

Continued on page 186) 
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Olive Russell 


“For I am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


HE people who had gathered 

there had come to honor a dear 
friend. In part they were paying 
tribute to what she had done for 
them in making clearer than ever 
the nearness and love of her Lord. 
“Open the gates of the temple, 
strew palms in the Conqueror’s 
way...’ the words sang them- 
selves over in the people’s minds as 
they listened to the music of the 
organ in the quiet chapel. “. . . I 
know that my Redeemer liveth 
. . .« because He lives, I too, I too, 
I too shall live.” Rev. and Mrs. 
Ward Hurlburt wrote later; “We 
had known Olive Russell for some 
years and respected her very 
greatly as a consecrated servant of 
Jesus Christ. During the months of 
her pain-filled illness we came to 
love her deeply. We hoped much 
and prayed for her physical heal- 
ing. That was not granted, but her 
inner wholeness became a mag- 
nificent reality to behold.” 

The kind of life that led to such 
triumph at the end shows clearly 
in the letters and telegrams that 
have come from many parts of the 
country. Mrs. James B. Switz- 
gebel, President of the Baptist 
women of Kansas, Miss Russell’s 
loved state wired: “Olive Russell 
will live on in the lives of hundreds 
of Christian women through her 
fifteen years of World Wide Guild 
leadership in Kansas.” 
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Olive Russell 


Part of what lies back of that 
wire is told by Mrs. J. Willard 
McCrossen: “The first time I met 
Olive Russell was at the Summer 
Assembly held at Ottawa Uni- 
versity in Kansas, back in 1920 or 
1921. Of course, I had heard of her! 
Every World Wide Guild girl in 
Kansas knew Olive Russell by 
name. She was our state Guild 
secretary! It fell to my happy lot 
to meet the train in which she was 
to arrive in Ottawa. When I in- 
quired from one who knew her in 
college, just how I would be able 
to pick her out at the station she 
said: ‘Olive Russell will be the last 
person off the train.’ How often I 
have thought of that remark! It so 
aptly described one of the out- 
standing characteristics of Olive 
Russell. She was gentle and con- 
siderate of others, never asking for 
special privilege—never pushing 
herself forward. And yet she could 
become highly indignant over in- 
justice and did not hesitate to 
strike out against such. Through 
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her broad sympathies she became 
a champion of the oppressed, of the 
minority groups. Nor did she give 
lip service only to the cause of 
brotherhood and justice—she used 
her gifted pen. She gave unstint- 
ingly of her means, both to individ- 
uals and to organizations engaged 
in fighting special privilege—more 
important, she gave herself in 
friendship and interest to those of 
other races who needed friendship, 
whether black, yellow, or white and 
regardless of their station in life. 
She was a woman of strong con- 
victions, holding to the principles 
of pacifism through two world 
wars—speaking out against war 
when it was most unpopular. She 
was one of God’s elect. 

Evidence of the influence she had 
during those years has been re- 
ferred to in most of the letters 
received from people who attended 
the burial service for her in the 
church at Derby, Kansas. As they 
sat waiting for the service to begin, 
they looked at the most prominent 
window in the church which fea- 
tured a reproduction of Holman 
Hunt’s painting, “Behold I stand 
at the door and knock.” Under- 
neath the picture were the words 
GIVEN IN HONOR OF OLIVE RUSSELL 
OF THE W. W. G. OF KANSAS. It had 
been a cold, gray day. Suddenly the 
sun came through the clouds and 
sunlight shone like a benediction 
through the Olive Russell window. 

The business girls division of the 
First Baptist Church of Topeka 
bears the name, Olive Russell 
Group, because it was once a Guild 
chapter. Gay and colorful flowers 
sent to the hospital expressed the 
love of this group while Miss 
Russell lived. The president, Clau- 
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Miss Russell’s death, “One who 
lived so nobly can never die.” 

When obligations at home were 
cared for and it was possible for 
Miss Russell to give full time 
Christian service she spent a year 
at the Baptist Missionary Training 
School. There she came to know 
Dorothy A. Dowell, one of the 11 
martyred missionaries in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. Another of the good 
friends she made that year was 
Florence Rowland, just now back 
in this country from India. A note 
from Miss Rowland includes: 
“What she wrote me in my bon 
voyage letter my first trip to India 
(1929) has ever remained in my 
memory. ‘I don’t want my Filor- 
ence to be just another missionary 
but I want her to be a flaming 
evangel for Christ.’ It just came to 
me—no doubt she and Dorothy 
Dowell are talking together. What a 
glorious meeting!” 

From that year Miss Russell 
took an appointment with the 
Christian Friendliness Department 
the purpose of which remained with 
her as a major concern the rest of 
her life. Friendships begun then 
have lasted. Guests at the hospital 
during her illness included those of 
each of the three races and with 
many language and religious back- 
grounds. One such friend and her 
husband, religious emigrees from 
Europe, brought roses and later 
sent a note: “Her love went out to 
her fellowmen without reservation. 
She appreciated people for their 
own qualities, regardless of the 
background or religion into which 
these people happened to be born.” 
It was signed Hansi Al. 

The Negro White Friendship 
Club of Brooklyn, of which Miss 
Russell was one of the organizers 
has changed its name to the OLIVE 
RUSSELL FELLOWSHIP. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Genevieve H. McKin- 
ney, expressed their feelings: “Olive 
Russell was not only the organizer 





dia Lee Webb, wired at the time of 





and friend of all the members of 
our Brooklyn Friendliness group 
but she was ‘kin to us.” Through 
this kinship in which she so firmly 
believed she lived her convictions 
that went always beyond lines of 
race, color and creed.” 

Olive Russell joined the staff at 
the national office of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Home Mission 
Society as Secretary of Literature 
and Publicity. What she meant to 
those with whom she worked shows 
in the following brief quotations. 

From her secretary Rhelda Ump- 
stead, ““One could not take her 
dictation, read her articles, or listen 
to her speak without learning a 
lesson in brotherhood for her 
heart’s true love and concern were 
for all the races of the world in all 
walks of life.” 

Gertrude deClercgq: “How thank- 
ful we are that we were privileged 
to call her friend.” ‘ 

Alice W. S. Brimson by tele- 
gram: “Superb in her work. Cos- 
mopolitan and deeply loyal in 
friendship. Intense in convictions. 
A truly Christ-like Christian.” 

Mrs. Howard S. Palmer: “Our 
dear Olive Russell will still live 

. we are all better men and 
women for having known her.” 
“God calls our loved ones, but we lose 

not wholly 

What He hath given; 

They live on earth, in thought and 
deed, as truly 
As in His heaven.” 


Rev. G. Merrill Lenox: “Olive 
Russell was one of the prophetic 
spirits around Baptist Headquar- 
ters. You could always count on 
her taking a far-visioned and cour- 
ageously Christian attitude on the 
various issues that arose for dis- 
cussion. Her passing is a great loss 
to all of us.” 

Rev. R. Dean Goodwin: “Olive 
Russell was a co-worker with whom 
I shared a number of tasks in the 
field of publicity. Her skill in the 
work was a blessing every time, for 








she could give a fineness to the ar- 
ticle on which we were working 
that made it pleasing always. But 
above her skill I valued her own 
personal qualities. She was devoted 
to the Master, always understand- 
ing and always unselfish.” 

Dr. William B. Lipphard: “Olive 
Russell was a true and loyal friend 
of Missions and a thoroughly co- 
operative and enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the magazine’s policy. 
She was always helpful and con- 
stantly alert in the search for 
interesting material related to the 
work of women in home missions. 
Tipines From Tue Frevps remain 
as an enduring witness to her faith- 
ful association with the magazine.” 

This was the Miss Russell every- 
one knew: modest to a fault, full of 
humor, demanding high living of 
herself and the best quality of work 
she could give, sorry for her too 
quick temper, full of regret for 
every kindness she failed to give, 
appreciative of the least courtesy. 

Then came the days and weeks 
and months in the hospital with 
cancer, the disease that always 
brings fear. Those who knew her 
called on her in person, sent flowers 
and gifts, wrote often. There was 
for them the joy of showing how 
much they cared. But for her it was 


the task of making long continued - 


suffering her close friend. How well 
she did it only those who were with 
her know. The nurses said what a 
popular patient she was, coopera- 
tive, unselfish, brave. Her physi- 
cian wrote: “It was a rare privilege 
to have known Miss Russell. . . . 
The world is richer by her having 
walked through it.” 

As Christmas drew near her 
strength failed more rapidly. Dur- 
ing the last few days breathing 
became more difficult. Late in the 
night of Christmas Eve she slipped 
the oxygen mask aside long enough 
to whisper to the friend beside her 
bed, “Isn’t God wonderful.” The 

(Continued on page 187) 
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No. 38. Meditation 26. Dens. 29. Northern State. 
$1. “. .. will not forget thy 
Across word.” Ps. 119:16. 
1. “while . . . was musing.” Ps. 32. “men . . .d in their hearts.” 
39:3. Luke 3:15. 
2. “I will . . . in thy precepts.” 33. “with the laying . . . of the 
Ps. 119:15. hands.” I Tim, 4:14. 
8. “..editate ... thee in the 35. “I will remember thy. . . of 
night watches.” Ps. 63:6. old.”’ Ps. 77:11. 
10. “did meditate in thy...” 37. “inhislaw . . . hemeditate.” 
Ps. 119:23. Ps. 1:2. 
12. Court. 40. Exclamation of surprise. 
13. Indian mulberry (var.). 41. “it is... that hath made 
14. South Atlantic State. us.” Ps. 100:3. 
15. Person of valor. 43. “I remember... days of 
18. “I meditate on... thy old.” Ps. 148:5. 
works.” Ps. 143:5. 44. “delight is in . . . law of the 
19. “and talkof . . . doings.”’ Ps. Lord.” Ps. 1:2. 
77:12. 47. “meditate also of all thy 
20. “I will remember the . . . of cs Bm eae. 
the Lord.” Ps. 77:11. 49. Central state. 
22. “of that which doth... me 50. “precious also are thy... 
nothing.” IT Sam. 24:24 (pl). unto me.” Ps. 189:17. 
24. The (Fr.). 52. North River. 
25. “Blessed are the dead which 53. “where two... , three are 
. in the Lord.” Rev. 14:18. gathered.” Matt. 18:20. 
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MISSIONS CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE 








54. 


56. 
57. 


58. 


59. 


Or 


oa 


& 


11, 
12, 


16. 
17. 
21. 


24. 
26. 
27. 





. “withthe... 


. “these sayings 


. “give 


Last Months’ Puzzle 


“Thy testimonies also... 
my delight.” Ps. 119:24. 

Grand Treasurer. 

“meditation . . . my heart,” 
Ps. 49:3. 

“. .. law! it is my medita- 
tion.”” Ps. 119:97. 


“My ... . also will I lift up.” 
Ps. 119:48. 
Down 


. “. .. went out to meditate.” 


Gen. 24:63. 


European gulls. 3. And. 


. “the Lord God formed man of 


the... ” Gen. 2:7 (pl). 

, whereof thou 
canst not be healed.” Deut. 
28 :27. 

Tellurium. 

“he planteth and .. . ” Isa. 
44:14. 

Hawaiian yellow bird. 

were... 
abroad.” Luke 1:65. 

Bird’s claw. 

“Thy .. . have I hid in mine 
heart.” Ps. 119:11. 

Pitcher. 

Royal Observatory. 

“among his own . . 
6:4. 


.” Mark 


thyself wholly... 
them.” I Tim. 4:15. 

“not one to another.”’ Col. 3:9. 

Entice. 

“riding upon an .. . 

9:9. 


” Zech. 
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. “Jacob . . . pottage.” Gen. 

25 :29. 

30. ““My meditation of him shall 
be...” Ps. 104:34. 

31. “Stand... awe.” Ps, 4:4. 

32. “My heart was hot within 


~« « Ps. $93. 

$4. “thatI might . . . sin against 
thee.” Ps. 119:11. 

36. “. . . that men would praise 


the Lord.” Ps. 107:8. 
38. ““Meditate upon these .. .” 
I Tim. 4:15. 





89. “Let me . . . be sound in thy 
statues.” Ps. 119:80. 

41. City of the tribe of Asher. 
Josh. 19:29. 

42. Ancestor of Jesus. Luke 3:28. 

44. Also. 

45. “neither walk after other gods 
to your . . .” Jer. 7:6. 

46. For example. 

47. Weight. 48. Sharp. 

51. “the . . . is withered away.” 
Is. 15:6. 

55. Egyptian sun god. 





THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 





Organization—Mustit be? 
By IRENE A. JONES 


NE definition for the word 
organize, is, “To bring into 
systematic relation as parts of a 
whole.” Often, however, organiza-’ 
tions are not planned, and occa- 
sionally they do not bring into sys- 
tematic relation parts of the whole. 
If they are effective as organiza- 
tions, groups must have worthy 
objectives and must endeavor to 
attain those objectives by coopera- 
tive and—in. Baptist circles—vol- 
untary efforts within the group. 
For more than a century groups 
of Baptist women have united to 
do work in an organized way. 
In 1818 The Female Missionary 
Society of New London, N. H., was 
formed. It was one of many. In its 
own records one reads, “We the 
undersigned having formed our- 
selves into a Society for the purpose 
of uniting our prayers and appro- 
priating some of the property 
which God has graciously given us 
to missionary and education pur- 
poses do. . . .”” How may one im- 
prove upon such purposes for 
organization among Baptist wom- 
en’s groups today? In their simple 
statement of purpose the women of 
this New England village pledged 


themselves to become an organiza- 
tion for prayer, study, stewardship, 
Christian service, and fellowship. 
Are not all of these implicit in their 
words? ; 

And so today, Baptist women are 
organized, are attempting to bring 
into ‘“‘systematic relation” the 
“parts” of the “whole” of Chris- 
tian purpose and activity. Organi- 
zation is necessary for continuing 
life in any group activity, but i is 
only a means to an end# organi- 
zation fails which looks upon its 
mission as being other than that 
for ministry to the people who are 
in it and the people to whom it is 
instrumental in sending a Christian 
witness. 

The present pattern for organ- 
ized work among Baptist women is 
complex, but who would “cut off” 
the work of any department? 
Spiritual Life, White Cross, Mis- 
sionary Education, Christian Citi- 
zenship, etc.? 

Are not they all “parts” of the 
“whole”? Is it not the task of 
Baptist women to bring all of these 
parts into “systematic relation”? 

The greatest burden for success 
in our organized work rests upon 
presidents—state, association, and 
local. They carry the responsibility 
of bringing together in their groups 





the work of all other officers and 
departmental leaders. They are not 
dictators; they are not errand girls. 
They are leaders who, when accept- 
ing office, pledge themselves to 
give freely of time, talent, treasure 
for the good of the group they lead. 
They succeed or fail in so far as 
they keep in mind that their serv- 
ice is to God and for people. 

So, also, with other officers and 
departmental leaders. But each 
member is a vital part of an organi- 
zation. She, too, is one of the many 
“parts” of the “whole.” She must 
be “in systematic relation ”’—e.g., 
systematic in attendance, in prayer, 
in giving, in serving. 

May we thank God for the privi- 
leges which we have as Baptist 
women, and pledge ourselves to 
unite in praying, studying, giving 
so that women and children every- 
where may come to know of Him, 
whom we are organized to serve. 


Toward an Understanding 
of Industrial Relations 


The Council on Christian Social 
Progress has just issued a most 
timely and exceedingly informing 
“A Primer on Industrial Rela- 
tions.” This is the fourth in its 
popular series, previous Primers 
having been “A Primer on Peace,” 
“A Primer on Race,” and “A 
Primer on Beverage Alcohol.” A 
fifth is now in process of prepara- 
tion and will be printed as “A 
Primer on Marriage and the Home.” 
Against the background of the dis- 
tressing, and costly strikes of the 
year just closed, this new Primer on 
Industrial Relations will help the 
reader to understand the recent 
industrial crisis. The primer is well 
illustrated with charts, diagrams, 
pictograms that effectively convey 
its message. Single copies cost 5 
cents each. Send orders to Secretary 
Donatp B. CLowarp, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, 16, N. Y. 
When ordered in quantity the price 
is 41% cents per copy. 
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POWER OF GOD 
By NEWTON C. FETTER 


For heights and depths of emo- 
tion no country could have offered 
more in the summer of 1946 than 
Switzerland. Switzerland with its 
600 years of peace, set in a Europe 
torn and twisted by the hurricane 
of war. Switzerland, quiet and 
beautiful, unharmed and pros- 
perous yet with certain of its 
mountains stored with food and 
ammunition and complete electri- 
cal equipment. The Swiss, honest, 
industrious, deriving life and joy 
from mountain and valley yet pre- 
pared for war and ready to die for 
their country. The Swiss valleys, 
warm, green, fertile and fruitful; 
the Swiss mountains, high, bleak, 
snow-covered and austere. 

It was fitting that the first Stu- 
dent Conference of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation should 
be held by the shores of Lake Thun, 
in Gwatt, Switzerland. To this 
Conference came students from—I 
was going to say the four corners 
of the world. In these modern days 
the world has no more corners. 
Students came from many sectors 
of our one, round world, from 
China, India, Africa, Australia, 
South America, from Canada and 
the United States of America and 
from most of the countries of Eu- 
rope including refugees from Rus- 
sia. In the morning the students 
with their leaders studied their 
Bible, more particularly the Letter 
to the Ephesians. That study 
brought into clear relief the place 
of the Christian church in history, 
the church which is the body of 
Christ. That study sent students 
back home realizing that they must 
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be armed with the whole armor of 
God and that they must be pre- 
pared to fight the good fight. In the 
evening sessions students discussed 
their Christian responsibility to 
society and to the rehabilitation 
and reconstruction of a_ world 
broken by war and threatened by 
total destruction. In the afternoon 
they hiked and biked and visited 
the quaint towns of Spiez and 
Thun. ' 

But one’s emotions were touched 
most deeply by those of the Con- 
ference who had been victims of 
the war, who had endured their 
indescribable sufferings with cour- 
age and who quietly radiated an 
unbelievable faith in God, in Christ 
and the church. 

One of these students impressed 
us in a profound way. She was a 
French girl, a graduate student 
who knew her church history, and 
for whom the Bible was the word 
of God. Early in the war she had 
given assistance to the French 
underground movement. She was 
arrested, placed first in a prison in 
France; later in a German con- 
centration camp. In the camp, 
together with thousands of other 
women prisoners, she cut down 
trees and chopped wood, twelve 
long hours a day, seven days in the 
week. Her thin fare of coffee, 











coarse bread and soup was a star- 
vation diet. She supplemented her 
diet with fish oil, stealthily taken 
from the store house. On one oc- 
casion a girl of the camp slapped a 
German officer who had issued an 
offensive command. For that, all 
of the women of the camp were 
ordered into a large field where 
they were required to stand at 
attention for twenty-four hours. 
The weaker women failed to stand 
the strain; they disappeared, never 
to be seen again. When our French 
friend was asked how she managed 
to survive, she said, “Partly be- 
cause of my friends but for the 
most part because I carried with 
me into camp something which is 
my greatest treasure. It was the 
New Testament, the word of God. 
I read it not only once a day but 
many, many times. And as I read, 
God’s promises took form as never 
before; Christ’s presence became 
real as never before and I felt the 
sustaining power of the church’s 
fellowship which knew not the 
barrier of the war. Though my 
prison camp was from one point of 
view a horrible nightmare—from 
another it was a revelation of the 
power and of the love of God.” In 
her loneliness, in her suffering she 
came to a new appreciation of the 
power and the love of God. The 
power of God, how like the moun- 
tains of Switzerland, mighty, endur- 
ing, overwhelming! Thelove of God, 
how like the valleys of Switzer- 
land, warm, inviting, sustaining. 
Like the French girl of the Ger- 
man prison camp, all who profess 
the name of Christ can survive the’ 
evils of the present world and join 
in the creation of a better world 
only when in truth and with all 
their being, they come to know the 
power and the love of God. 
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Sunday School Convention 
—1947 


“Live Christ, Teach Christ” is 


the theme of the Twenty-first In- 
ternational Sunday School Con- 
vention to be held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, July 23-27, 1947. Ten thou- 
sand Sunday school workers are to 
come together for this convention, 
of which fifteen hundred are ex- 
pected to be Northern Baptists. 
The official “Call to Action” de- 
clares, in part: “The Christian 
Gospel, which presents Christ Jesus 
as our Lord and Saviour, is today, 
as always, our only hope . . . This 
Gospel . . . has been committed 





to Christians as a sacred trust to be 
taught to others with persuasive 
love. . . . To face the present ur- 


- gent needs of mankind the Protest- 


ants evangelical forces of Christian 
education are called to meet in a 
great convention.” 

With this missionary and evan- 
gelistic conviction, the program of 
the Des Moines Convention has 
been prepared. “The Bible in 
Christian Teaching,” “Education 
for World Order,” “United Pro- 
testantism Faces its World Task,” 
are some of the convention topics. 
In addition, the afternoon denom- 
inational sessions will give specific 
consideration to evangelism in 
Christian teaching, as well as the 
use of teaching materials and pro- 
cedures (including missionary edu- 
cation) for children, youth, and 
adults. ' 

The renewed vision and the 
awareness of fellowship in a great 
work which grow out of such con- 
ventions are impossible to measure, 
but they go far toward inspiring a 
Sunday school worker to do a 
better job. Plan now to attend the 
Des Moines convention. Registra- 
tion cards can be obtained from 
your state or city director of Chris- 
tian education.—Idiris W. Jones 








by Franklin D. Elmer Jr. 





The Sun Is Up 
A book by this name, written for 
Northern Baptists, will be avail- 
able to supplement the interdenom- 
inational study books on world 
evangelism, especially for adults 
and older young people. 
Committed Unto Us, the general 
adult study book, will be ready 
before May first. It will deal with 
the world evangelism theme at 
home and overseas. One Baptist 
adult guide will use the general 
text, The Sun Is Up and other 
Baptist reference material. 





THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 


Werld Wide Guild 


Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

All through the year there has 
been myriad evidence that a spark 
was touched off in thousands of 
lives, for more genuine and service- 
able Christian living, through the 
Discipleship Convocations of a 
year ago. Eight teams of five people 
each are covering this territory in 
late February and early March. 
Two young people are on each 
team. 


Will all who read the following 
paragraphs from the Call for the 
Convocations written by Oliver 
deW. Cummings, pray earnestly 
that God may use these meetings 
to call this generation into redemp- 
tive service in a world which has 
lost its way. 


_ Sincerely yours, 


TG Tope 





Rogal Ambassadors 


The Voice of God is Calling 
By OLIVER vpeW. CUMMINGS 


Above the noise and confusion 
of a bewildered world His voice 
summons each of us to commit our 
whole lives—all our talents, en- 
ergies and resources to one great 
purpose—Christian Discipleship, 
that our lives may be saved from 
littleness and emptiness. Even 
more, that it may be made a 
brotherhood of the sons of God. 
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God has exciting work to do. 
For each young person there is the 
supreme necessity of discovering 
his life task in day by day disciple- 
ship in his own home, church and 
community. 

There is, therefore, a desperate 
urgency about the Discipleship 
Convocations and Discipleship 
Coaching Conferences of 1947. We 
do not dare wait. The clock is 
already striking. The time is NOW. 
“We shall lose tomorrow if we do 
not win it today.” 

This is a call to evangelism. We 
rejoice that the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship has from the beginning 
been an evangelistic movement. 
The time has now come to release 
the spiritual resources of God 
through 400,000 dedicated North- 
ern Baptist youth in a nation-wide 
program to win the youth of 
America and the world to Christ. 

This is also a call to stewardship. 
Fourteen million dollars of devoted 
World Mission Crusade money 
must be matched by tens of thou- 
sands of devoted lives. A new era 
of Christian living and giving must 
be born out of the colossal destruc- 
tion and tragic suffering of the war. 

The day of march has come. 
With no flags flying but with deep 
determination, let us join in a 
covenant of prayer and of effort to 
the high end that a movement of 
Christian youth, led by consecrated 
youth committed to the service of 
Christ, may become a dynamic 
force for evangelism and Christian 
discipleship.” 


Calling All Young People 


Europe and Asia calling—hun- 
gry, shivering Europe and Asia— 
calling straight to the heart of 
Baptist Youth Fellowship young 
people! That call is heard and the 
answer is already on the way— 
some of it is—and once you hear it 
every young people’s group will 
want to have a hand in making 
this an answer straight from the 
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Fellowship Car-Loads 


heart of all Baptist young people. 
What is this all about? Here it is— 
Fellowship Car-loads and All God’s 
Children Need Shoes—a food and 
clothing project. At the December 
meeting of the Executive Board 
of the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
it was decided to undertake a relief 
project in which all Baptist young 
people might share. This project 
is in two parts. 

1. Fellowship Car-loads—Food. 
Baptists have agreed to send ten 
car-loads of a highly nutritive soy- 
bean cereal to Europe and Asia. 
Two of these car-loads have al- 
ready gone. The Baptist Youth 
Fellowship (which means all Bap- 
tist young people) has accepted the 
challenge of sending the other 
eight carloads. 

What Will This Mean? Each car- 
load costs $3,750.00. There are 600 
bags to a car-load, which means 
480,000 meals—2 ounces to a serv- 
ing. One hundred pounds means 
800 servings and costs $6.25. In 


other words it costs less than a 
penny a meal for a starving child. 

$30,000.00 is the goal for eight 
Fellowship Car-loads. 

How Should the Money Be Given? 
Gifts of money for Fellowship Car- 
loads apply on the extra million 
for relief in the World Mission 
Crusade. This money does not ap- 
ply on pledges already made to the 
World Mission Crusade. When 
money for Fellowship Car-loads is 
sent, through the benevolent treas- 
urer of the local church to the 
State Convention office, the follow- 
ing statement should accompany 
this gift. This is very important so 
that the gift may be properly 
credited and reported. 





For Fellowship Car-loads proj- 
ect of the Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship to be credited to the 
World Relief Committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 
This gift applies on the extra 
million being raised for relief 
by the World Mission Crusade. 











2. All God’s Children Need Shoes 
—Clothing. One of the major needs 
following the war, as any visitor 
overseas will reveal, is shoes—a 
desperate need on which so many 
other things depend—such as find- 
ing or doing a job whereby to earn 
a living. This project calls for the 
sending of shoes—all kinds of shoes 
(opera pumps omitted, of course)— 
children’s shoes, shoes for boys and 
gitls of all ages, for men and 
women. There are just a few musts 
in this project. The shoes must be 
pairs, sturdy, mended with new 
shoelaces and tied together. One 
slogan to remember is Send a Pair 
That You Would Wear. 

How Shall These Be Sent? -Send 
the shoes to the nearest Church 
World Service Collecting Center. 
Addresses appear below. With the 
package of shoes send, if possible, 
15 cents per pound for cost of ship- 
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ping overseas. Send this money as 
directed above for gifts to Fellow- 
ship Car-loads, only mark it for 
cost of shipping shoes. 


510 South Elm Avenue, St. Louis 
County 19, Mo. 

184 North Patterson Blvd., Dayton 2, 
Ohio 

New Windsor, Maryland 

236 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts . 

21-21—44th Drive, Long Island City 
1, N. Y. 

2247 East Marginal Way, Seattle 4, 
Washington 

7110 Compton Avenue, Los Angeles, 
California 

1145 South 10th Street, Richmond, 
California 


How Long Does This Relief Proj- 
ect Run? Probably as long as there 
is need. However, the Baptist 
Youth Fellowship has set its goal 
for completing the project by 
Thanksgiving, 1947. You can begin 
at once. The needed information is 
on these pages. A pamphlet is being 
planned which will be distributed 
when ready. It is very important 
to have a report from each youth 
group sharing in the project. Send 
reports of what your group is doing, 
pictures too—if possible, and any 
questions concerning this project 
to the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
office, 152 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

The Discipleship Convocations 
in March are giving emphasis to 
the food and clothing project. In 
many places where the Convoca- 
tions are held a box of shoes will be 
packed and sent. In some instances 
a sacrifice Cereal Supper will be 
served. For suggestions of other 
relief projects in which young 
people may share see the Fellow- 
ship pages of October Missions. 


Gifts from Cuban Guilds 


Miss Eleanor E. Dow, our mis- 
sionary at El Cristo, Cuba sent in 
a check from her Guild Chapter 
and the following letter: “Our 
Guild is happy to contribute in 
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“All God's Children Need Shoes 


some small way to the World 
Mission Crusade. I am sorry. that 
the amount isn’t twice four dollars, 
but at this season of the year there 
are so many special offerings that 
the girls have to divide their gifts 
into many parts. At our traditional 
Christmas party this year we gave 
Christmas to over one hundred 
poor children. To each child we 
gave some article of clothing and 








“Who Will Go .. .” 


Have you seen the new pam- 
phlet on Summer Service Proj- 
ects? It gives you basic infor- 
mation about this summer’s 
work. We’re looking for keen, 
consecrated, well-trained young 
people to give six weeks of 
their summer in Christian serv- 
ice on six home mission fields. 
Last year the forty-two who 
served had a challenging ex- 
perience. Remember, if you’re 
interested in more information 
about Summer Service Proj- 
ects, write immediately to Mrs. 
Kenneth Dannenhauer, Oak 
Lawn, Rhode Island. _ 




















a nice big bag of candy. To many 
of them this is about the only 
Christmas they have. The wife of 
the director of the school (a Cuban) 
is the counsellor of this Senior 
Guild. I am working with the 
Junior Guild and am enjoying it 
very much. I hope this small 
amount may be of some use in 
helping to relieve the suffering and 
need in some part of the world.” 

And from Miss Elizabeth M. 
Allport, missionary at Guanta- 
namo comes this word: 

“Our W. W. G. girls of Guanta- 
namo had a special service the first 
Sunday of December, finishing ~ 
with a Candle Light Service that 
was very pretty. I am enclosing 
the offering which is for the World 
Mission Crusade, twenty dollars.” 


Youth Goes Abroad 


World-mindedness of young peo- 
ple grows apace. In the weeks ahead 
they will be hearing more about 
the two youth conferences to be 
held in Europe next summer. The 
first is a World Conference of 
Christian youth meeting in Oslo, 
Norway, July 22-August 1. This is 
a delegated body and Northern 
Baptists are to have seven young 
people in attendance. A committee 
on selection has just reported six of 
the people who will represent us. 
They are, Carrie Dollar, Roger 
Fredrikson, James Ashbrook, Jean 
Beck, June Bramlette and Mollie 
Seasholes. Dr. Oliver deW. Cum- 
mings, general secretary of the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship will also 
attend. 

The other conference is one 
which follows the Baptist World 
Alliance and is for Baptist youth 
all over the world. It will be held in 
Téllése, Denmark, August 6-13. 


They Played Together 


“‘Every year the members of the 
Executive Board of the World 
Wide Guild, Pittsburgh, (Pa.) 
Baptist Association, as a Christian 
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Friendliness gesture, give a party 
to the children of some cultural 
or racial group with which the 
Association has contacts. For two 
years a party was given to the 
children of Spanish-speaking par- 
ents at the House of Friendship 
in Donora, Pa. This year a similar 
party was held in the Christian 
Fellowship Education Center in 
Pittsburgh, a project maintained 
jointly by the two Negro Baptist 
Associations in the area and the 
Pittsburgh Association. There were 
approximately 50 Negro children 
present, ranging in ages from 3 to 
16 years. A fine feeling of friend- 
ship and fellowship was developed.” 
— Audrey Wolfe, B. Y. F. President 
Pittsburgh Association. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 
I wonder if you like to read 
books as well as I do? Whenever I 
have the opportunity, I go into the 
book sections of the department 
stores to see the new books that 
are being published. In my office 
I have book cases on two sides and 
there on those crowded shelves I 
find many books that I would like 
to reread some day. Books are our 
bridge across which we can walk 
into new and strange lands and ex- 
periences. We can’t all go to every 
country in the world on a person- 
ally conducted tour, but we can 
visit that land through reading a 
book. 

Do you have a library in your 
church? If you have, perhaps you'll 
find some of these books that I’m 
going to suggest there. If there is 
no church library, you’ll find these 
books in your public library. 

If I were a boy or girl in the 
first, second or third grades, I 
would want to read: Tell Me About 
Jesus, Two Iz a Team, Litile Boat 
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Christian Friendliness Party at the Christian Fellowship Education Center, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 







Boy, Melindy’s Medal, and The 
Hundred Dresses. Juniors will en- 
joy, Tell Me About the Bible, 
Nathan, Boy of Capernaum, Rha- 
mon, A Boy of Kashmir, Call Me 
Charley, and Jungle Boy. All of 
these books are listed in our read- 
ing program for boys and girls 
found in “Leader’s Materials.” 
Write to me if you do not have a 
copy. 

Of course, each of us has a copy 
of the book which I hope we all 
read every day, The Bible. In The 
Bible we find God speaking to each 
of us. He has a message for each of 
us. We must read His word if we 
are to find that message. 

Sincerely ; 
—Florence Stansbury 


Good Work! Flint, Michigan 


We thought you might be inter- 
ested in a report on the results 
from the use of the project for the 
Nicaragua Hospital with the chil- 
dren of the First Baptist Church, 
Flint, Michigan. 


MISSTONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 


The past few weeks before 
Christmas the children pasted the 
pictures on the large scene of the 
children’s ward, and I have used 
the stories in the group at the con- 
clusion of our worship service. We 
have talked a good deal about the 
project—then two weeks before the 
holidays, we sent home the com- 
pleted pictures, the letter, the sets 
of stories, and the offering en- 
velopes. At our Christmas assem- 
bly for the whole Church School on 
December 15th, the various de- 
partments and groups presented 
their white gift offerings. Our en- 
velopes were returned that Sunday 
and placed in a little wooden 
“hospital” one of the kindergarten 
boys had made with the assistance 
of his father. David presented the 
offering, while one of the third 
grade girls told of the project and 
our interest in it. The offering from 
the children amounted to $29.33. 
Then three adult groups in the 
Church School who had no specific 
project of their own contributed an 
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Friendship Magic Party at Rochester, New York 


additional $21.50 to the fund. So a 
check has been sent through the 
Michigan Baptist Convention of- 
fice, especially designated for this 
project, for $50.83.—Catharine M. 
Hearn. 


Friendship Magic Party 


A novel rally in the form of a 
“Friendship Magic Party” was 
held recently by the children and 
teachers of Monroe Association of 
Western New York. It brought to- 
gether children of various cultural 
and racial backgrounds for an ex- 
perience in “friendship.” 

As a friendly gesture toward the 
children of India the children 
brought gifts. Mrs. Leonard Crane, 
our missionary, spoke to the group 
and said that she would be very 
happy to take back the gifts to the 
children. 

The St. Mark Italian Baptist 
Church of Rochester, the locale of 
the party, was beautifully arranged 
with a large poster of “Children 
Around the World” on one side; 
and flags of many nations clustered 
around the Christian flag on the 
other side. The box of lovely gifts 
was piled in the center of the plat- 
form.—Mrs. Raymond V an Alstyne, 
CWC Secretary, Western N. Y. 


Adventures in India 


1. Tae Encuantep Poot. A real 
“thriller.” A dragon who lives 
in the Enchanted Pool keeps 


the people of the village of the 
MISSIONS 


Banyan in constant terror. 
Then an American missionary 
comes and risks his life to un- 
ravel the mystery. 


. SHERA OF THE PuNnsgaB. The 


touching story of an out-caste 
boy, living in the Punjab. 
Shera has two wishes: to go to 
school and to be like other 
boys. In the end, with the help 
of a native Christian preacher, 
he gets them both. 


- No Piave to Go. Poignant ap- 


peal. Thrilling ending. Turned 
out of their home and village 
when leprosy struck them, lit- 
tle Maltee and her mother 
wander unwanted, hopeless 
and disconsolate. By chance 
they are led to Bethesda Hos- 
pital for treatment, where they 
eventually find a permanent 
cure 


’ Tame Knocks 1n THE NiGat. 


Young Ida Scudder is deter- 
mined not to be a missionary 
like her parents. Then she 
hears three knocks in the night 
and her whole life is changed. 
The story of one of India’s 
foremost missionary doctors. 


. Atay Tue Rosser Boy. For 


generations Athy’s people had 
been robbers. They belonged 
to the Criminal Tribes caste of 
India. But after Athy’s father 
is killed in a robbery, the boy 


learns a new way of life. A 


lively and absorbing story 
with lots of action. 


10. 


. How Rasan Tue ELeprHant 





Hetrep Rani. An amusing 
and colorful story of a young 
Indian girl whose father makes 
her leave the mission school to 
marry the keeper of the temple 
elephants. A surprise ending 
that is both funny and ex- 
citing. 


. Tae Cuurca Tuat Was Burt 


in THE Moonuiaut. Secretly 
by moonlight the people of a 
little Indian village built their 
own church in one night. Why 
it has to be done this way, and 
how they accomplish it, makes 
a moving and compelling story. 


. Benrnp Tue Cortarn. Life in 


a Moslem home. Zubaida is 
miserable when she has to 
leave school to go and live 
“behind the curtain,” in pur- 
dah. The story tells how she 
“escapes.” 

A Home ror Ssamen. The 
missionary doctor at the hos- 
pital is puzzled because little 
Shamen doesn’t want to get 
well. Then he finds out why, 
and helps her to get the thing 
she wants the most in the 
world. 

Tue Boy Wxo Dipn’t Be- 
tong. The story of the. first 
outcaste boy ever to go to 
Jaffna College in Ceylon. When 
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David first comes to Jaffna, 
half the students leave, but 
gradually their prejudices break 
down and they accept him. A 
timely lesson in tolerance. 

. Preacuer Wits A Piow. The 
story of Sam Higginbottom, 
agricultural missionary, and 
his forty years’ struggle against 
hunger in India. Excitingly 
dramatized. 

. Jonnny’s Inpian_ Broruer. 
In America, while Johnny Col- 
lins sits down to a loaded din- 
ner table, Koko, across the 
ocean in India, is starving to 
death. But Johnny finds a way 
to help him. An effective dram- 
atization of Christianity and 
brotherhood in action. 

Set of twelve transcriptions. Pho- 
nograph records for use in churches, 
schools, homes, institutes and con- 
ferences. Write to your nearest 
Baptist Bookstore for information. 


A Vacation Church School 
in a Trailer 


For five days we live in the trailer 
house and conduct a Vacation 
Church School in the tent. At the 
end of the five days we go back to 
Keams Canyon to be home for 


Sunday services and to work in the 
garden. The beginning of the next 
week we move our equipment -to 
a new location. 

Most of those who come to Vaca- 
tion School do not speak any Eng- 
lish. They are sheepherders and do 
not go to school. However, the 
school children are home for the 
summer vacation and they come to 
the school. They are too bashful to 
speak in English, so the teaching is 
done in Navajo. The Navajo chil- 
dren who have never been to school 
can be taught the songs in their 
own language. They do not learn 
many songs, as it takes them five 
days to learn “Jesus Loves Me” 
and a chorus. At the end of five 
days they have not memorized, but 
can repeat John 3: 16. 

When we live in the Trailer 
House we get a taste of the life of 
the Navajo. Water has to be hauled 
in barrels, so the minimum is used. 
On the desert we learn to measure 
water by the cup. When we travel 
back to Keams Canyon without 
the Trailer we carry water in a 
five-gallon milk can. Since we are 
not accustomed to sitting on the 
ground we use primary folding- 
chairs.—Rev. Arthur F. Loveridge. 


Dining Room, Murrow Indian Home 


WOMEN OVERSEAS 
(Continued from page 175) 


to possibilities in this field in the 
days to come. Already there are 
several promising young women in 
Baptist circles who have considera- 
ble ability and who could with 
some training become very useful 
leaders. European lands need the 
best of brains, ability and con- 
secration that her Christian sons 
and daughters can devote. 


Mary Scott Waters 


Mrs. Mary Scott Waters, wife of 
Rev. George H. Waters, retired mis- 
sionary of the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, died at the age 
of 80 in Granville, Ohio, on Decem- 
ber 8, 1946. Born in Payson, IIl., on 
August 19, 1866, daughter of Rev. 
Edward Payson Scott and Dr. Anna 
K. Scott, of China, she early turned 
her thoughts, training, and interests in 
the direction of mission service. After 
studying at Wellesley College, and 
spending two years in public school 
teaching she was appointed to China 
in 1890 by the Woman’s Baptist For- 
eign Missionary Society of the West. 
In May 1901 she and Missionary 
George H. Waters were married in 
Swatow. Mrs. Waters continued her 
work for women and children in the 
Girls’ High School, in the Kakchieh 
Bible Training School, and in super- 
vision of the activities of Bible women 
in the Swatow area. For 30 years she 
and her husband served devotedly as 
educational and evangelistic mission- 
aries in South China. In 1936 they 
returned to the United States to a 
well-earned rest. Their interest in for- 
eign mission work now continues in 
the person of their son Henry S. Wat- 
ers, M.D., who returned to the Philip- 
pines a few months ago to aid in re- 
storing medical work to its full effec- 
tiveness. 





SACRED RECORDINGS 
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TODAY’S GLOBAL EVANGELISM 
(Continued from page 170) _ 

That foreign mission agencies 
are aware of possible repercussions 
on the Christian movement by 
certain political situations is re- 
vealed by some of the resolutions 
adopted by the Conference. One 
urged Congress to repeal the Phil- 
ippine Trade Act of 1946. Another 
petitioned the U.S. and Canadian 
governments to pass legislation to 
permit receiving their fair share of 
European Displaced Persons. An- 
other asked the International Mis- 
sionary Council to deal with the 
question of releasing and repatri- 
ating some former German mis- 
sionaries still held in internment 
camps, providing their political 
records are clear. 

Two new organizations were 
voted into full membership in the 
Foreign Missions Conference, the 
Missionary Board of the Church of 
God (Holiness) and the General 
Council of Cooperating Baptist 
Missions of North America. 


TIDINGS 
(Continued from page 177) 


morning after Christmas she left 
the hospital to go to another room 
in her Father’s house. 

The Rev. and Mrs. L. H. R. 
Hass, welcome and frequent vis- 
itors, are remembering that when 
a special nurse was assigned to her, 
Miss Russell said, “It is such a 
relief to lean back and let some one 
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4 minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
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else take over the responsibility.” 
After her ‘years of Christian con- 
cern and thoughtful care of many 
folks all over the world, whose 
burdens she took on her own heart, 
we are glad that she can now “lean 
back and let” God take over all the 
responsibility. 

.Mrs. Joseph Davis, intimate 
friend for more than twenty years 
says what many others feel: 


“For the joy of sharing the simple, 
friendly ways of life— 
And for her smile and the touch of 
her hand, 
For the inspiration of sharing in her 
search for the truth— 
And for her steadfastness in stand- 
ing therein, 
For her creative ability so beautifully 
demonstrated in her work— 
And for her desire to give the best, 
For the lift her love for people of all 
races and kinds has given to 
me, , 
I give thanks.” 


And so it was fitting that the 
memorial service in Brooklyn should 
end with the glorious music of 
Handel’s majestic Chorus: “ 


and He shall reign forever and ever 
hallelujah, hallelujah .. .” 
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Chaech Bulletins 


Scriptural — Artistically designed 
Large assortment — Self Selection 
Lithographed — Special Days — General use 
BE SURE TO GET OUR FREE CATALOG and SAMPLES 


Ecclesiastical Art Press « Louisville 12, Ky. 











pours FOR THE ASKING / { 


A sensational Fund Raising Item for 
Painted and pa- 
pered walls and woodwork made clean and 
bright with little effort. Washable. 
Most useful cleaning item in the home. 


your organization. 


Last for 

years. 

Write for Sample and Selling Plan 
KUTZTOWN TEXTILE MILLS, INC., 


Club Plan Division 
Kutztown, Pennsylvania 











Help Your Church 
Organizations 


Selling Sumolae TEA-BAGS for your S. S. 
Classes, ladies Ald and Young People 
Groups Is an especially easy way to earn 
many dollars for your treasury. Tea Is an all- 
year-‘round moneymaker. Write us today for 
a sample and our successful co-operative sales 
plan that many organizations are now using. 


HARVEY L. SHOMO 
4230 Old York Road 
Dept. M — Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
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VISUAL AIDS NOW IN 
FUL, RICH COLORS 


AT REDUCED PRICES 


You will want this new movable, realistic, picture 
method of a Bible stories or a noe | illua- 
trated sermons. Holds your class spellbound. Dis- 
cipline problems solved. Give it a try in your class. 
You'll be surprised at results. Children want to 
learn and they clamour for this new way of pre- 
senting Bible truths. You will double your attend- 

rite for free folder telling all about this new 


STORY-O-GRAPHS 


Pasadena, Calif. 


Dept. 50, P.O. Box 145 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 164) 
Books Received 


The Giant of the Sierras, by Emer- 
son Hartman, Chapman and Grimes, 
158 pages, $2.00. 

As The Shepherds Saw It, by Wi1- 
uAaM T. Eustis, W. A. Wilde Co., 44 
pages, 75¢. 

Christian Ethics and Social Policy, 
by Joun C. Bennett, Scribners, 132 
pages, $2.00. 

Champions of Religious Liberty, by 
Rurvus W. Weaver, Broadman Press, 
154 pages, $6.00. 

Christian Faith and My Job, by 
ALexaNpER Muuuer, Association 
Press, 60 pages, $1.00. 

Toward World-Wide Christianity. 
Edited by O. Freperick Nowpe, 
Harper & Brothers, 263 pages, $1.50. 

A Minister's Obstacles, by Rauru C. 
TuRnBuh, Revell, 159 pages, $1.50. 

Man Does Not Stand Alone, by A. 
Cressy Morrison, Revell, 107 pages, 
$1.25. 

The Modern Parent and the Teaching 
Church, by Wesner Fattaw, Mac- 
millan, 228 pages, $2.50. 

This Is God’s World, by Masut A. 
Nrepermeyrer, Bethany Press, 638 
pages, 60¢. 

Sing in Praise. A collection of the 
best loved hymns with stories and mu- 
sic arrangements, by Opa WHEELER, 
Illustrated by Marsonre Torrey, E. 
P. Dutton & Co., 95 pages, $3.00. 

Sumrall’s Short Stories, by Lesuzr 
F. Summaun, Zondervan, Travels in 55 
countries, 97 pages, $1.25. 

Comfort Ye My People. A Manual of 
pastoral ministry, by Russziz Dicks, 
Macmillan, 186 pages, $1.50. 
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AT THE SAME TIME! 


ASSURED 


Send for this 
little book 


THAT TAUGHT ME 
HOW TO GIVE 
AND RECEIVE 


Sounds impossible? Give and receive at the same time? 
Not at all — not when you read “A Gift That Lives.” That’s 
the title of a little book which has brought peace of mind 
and freedom from worry to thousands of men and women. 
Yeu too may find in its pages just the Plan for you. Find 
out how you can receive an American Bible Society check 
regularly as long as you live — how you can at the same 
time further the work of distributing the Bible throughout 
the world. 

Annuity Agreements of the American Bible Society have 
proven a sound program for nearly 100 years and they 
stand today as firm and strong as ever. 

Every Christian should learn all the facts. Send for the 
booklet “A Gift That Lives” — send the coupon now! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 
American Bible Society, 
450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


AN 
INCOME 


entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet B-3 
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Good Neighbors 


A PLAN FOR WORLD PEACE 


GOOD NEIGHBORS — A Plan For 
World Peace is more than a BOOK. 
It is a plan to promote World Peace 

ugh education — by the estab- 
lishment of a GOOD NEIGHBOR 
—— in each UNITED NA- 
TION. 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR SCHOOL 
PLAN is now active through the 
GOOD NEIGHBOR SCHOOL 
INC., Lewistown, Montana. Its ex- 
ecutives are Mayor E. R. Rohel, 
Mayor of Lewistown, Montana; C. 
G. Manning, Superintendent of 


graduate of University; Betty Da 
child psychologist. ™ = 


GOOD NEIGHBORS is a book des- 
tined to be read by ev. ne who 
sincerely desires World eace. No 
kk at the present moment has 
such an appeal to the thinking mind. 
It is a workable Peace Plan illus- 
trated in complete detail. The ma- 
chinery is set up to make it work. 


If you are interested in World Peace. 
If you want to help WIN and KEEP 
WORLD PEACE you will want to 
read and study this Peace Plan 











- Mi ‘ immediately. Then cooperate with 
Schools; Mictoe! Ny. Burke, fotmer she activities of the GOOD NEIGH- 
U. S. Army officer; James R. Hollis- BOR SCH 
ter, former U. S. Navy officer; Dr. OCLs. 
A. P. Johnson; O. Louis Replogel, piace your order through your 
‘ Furgus County attorney; rge bookdealer for the first edition or 
-Bennitt, owner and publisher Dem- mail the coupon below. GOOD 
ocrat News; Robert Z. Gray, recent NEIGHBORS — $2.00 per copy. 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Box 658, Lewistown, Montana 


Rush me....... ...copies of the first edition of GOOD NEIGHBORS. 
Find enclosed $2.00 for each copy ordered. 








MINISTER 


IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY — 


you can spend 
four weeks at 
Green Lake, Wis- 
consin—on the 
beautiful grounds 
of the Northern 
Baptist Assem- 
bly. In fact, you 
can bring your 
wife with you. 


Classes under direction of eminent rural church leaders, excellent rural 
church library, cooperative living, handicrafts, low cost. The next school 
for ministers in Town and Country will be: 


APRIL 16—MAY 13, 1947 


Ask about travel scholarships and other information 
at RURAL CHURCH CENTER, Northern Baptist Assem- 
bly, Green Lake, Wisconsin. Registration limited. 























CARILLONIC BELLS 


‘*.. . now a vital part 
of the message of 
Foundry Church.” 


That is how the Rev. Mr. Harris of 
Foundry Church feels about this beauti- 
ful Schulmerich instrument. Here is 
what he wrote us: 


“We cannot speak too highly of 
the ‘Carillonic Bells’ which you in- 
stalled. They seem to create an at- 
mosphere of worhip which far ex- 
ceeds the confines of the sanctuary. 
As people listen in their homes, and 
as they walk along the streets, there 
is no question, from the comments 
that come, that the playing of the old 
Hymns awakens uplifting memories 
and leaves a spiritual deposit in the 
hearts of many. The ministry of the 
Bells, which are pure and clear in 
their tone, is now a vital part of the 
message of Foundry Church.” 


Hundreds of churches are using CARIL- 
LONIC BELLS to give their organ music 
new color, and to send a message of 
beauty from their towers. Your church, 
too, can acquire a leading voice in the 
community through CARILLONIC BELLS. 
For particulars, address Dept. M-8 


Zé Schilmerich 


ELECTRONICS, in: 





‘CARILLOMIC BELLS © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS » SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS « CHURCH NEARING AIDS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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THE MISSIONARY CHRONICLE 
From the Cradle to the Grave in Missionary Service 
ARRIVED Burma, at the Foreign Mission Board 
Rev. and Mrs. Clarence Vichert of meeting on January 22, 1947. 
West China, at San Francisco, Janu- DIED 
ary 17, 1947. Rev. and Mrs. Robert A. Vick, new 
APPOINTED China, Janvary $8, 1967, with thei 


Rev. and Mrs. Forest Parsons, and three-year-old son Theodore. Second 
Rev. and Mrs. Paul W. Lewis, for son, 16-month-old Paul survived. 





War better time than now to pledge yourself to the lu strative of the Gorh lecti 
ractice of sincere daily devotions? Whe better way to rome Se TaF eR 
o this than with The Upper Room! of Ecclesiastical Appointments, is the 


Let this Easter Season start you, and those dear to you, above No. V38 Alms Bason, of brass 


on a new spiritual up-lift through the ony of The 


k of daily etched. Price $35.00.* Highest qual- 
ity, lasting beauty and liturgical cor- 


Upper Room, the world’s most widely read 
devotions. The cost is nothing when 
measured against the blessings you 


will receive. De Upp. a rectness characterize all Gorham 


And — to give greater spiritual signi- 
ficance to your ter Greetings, send 
copies of The ry ood Room! We will 
supply you with utiful Easter en- 
closure cards free and furnish special 
mailing envelopes with Easter designs 


at nominal cost. 


wares. 


* Subject to change without notice. 
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ALMS BASONS ALTAR CROSSES PATENS 
CHALICES CIBORIA ALTAR DESKS 
COMMUNION SETS BAPTISMAL BOWLS 
. ROLLS & MEMORIAL TABLETS IN BRONZE 
The Upper Room, Nashville 4, nae " wend apy wereapboirreniny 
Enclosed is ---vsssssssueeneeemeafor Which please send: craftsmanship in execution have character- 
....copies of The Upper Room, April-May-June issue. cee sooreeaacting aes 
(5c each in quantities of 10 or more to one address.) 
Easter Greeting cards to include with above (free). 


.....Special East el f ili The U 
Sees. (le ak 4 Sines okie GEak. , America’s Leading Silversmiths since 1831 


..yearly subscriptions to The syuee Room (30 cents, I. / 
our years $1.00. Attach list of names and addresses (7 
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and state if you wish gift card mailed.) 
leather cover cases for The Deger Room (75 cents 
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FIRST AID ... for the people of South India 


Last year in South India the 5 Baptist one meeting only a fraction of the need. 
hospitals and 10 dispensaries like that To support this great Christian effort, 
shown above ministered to more than give generously—to Northern Baptist 
TONAL * 66,000 patients—a tremendous task yet foreign missions. 

SUPPLY HOUSE For Information Write 


16mm film library z 
Cinebis dentine baie : WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Cathedral “¥ilme 


6404 Sur 














c/o Miss Irene A. Jones 














loke PREVIEW 


GoInc TO GREEN LAKE this summer? 
Then be sure to read the April Baptist 
Leapenr. It highlights in word and picture 
the great Green Lake program which this 
year appeals to three distinct groups: 
participants in the General Conferences, 
delegates to the Special Conferences, and 


vacationists. 


Caught by the Camera PRICE: When five or more subscriptions of BAPTIST LEADER 
are mailed monthly to one address — 15¢ a copy. 


Illustrations in this Issue 
AMERICAN Necro—Veteran Stu- B A p T | S T L E A D E x 


dents at Morehouse College, 158. 
Curna—Commencement at Shang- es 
hai University, 157. 
Evrore—Copenhagen Scenes, 188, 179: Olive Russell, 174, C. P. Taft, 165. 
142-147; Baptist churches, 149; Bap- Race—Friendship Party at Pitts- 
tism, 158; Children in need of relief, burgh, 184; Friendship Magic Party, 
172, 178; St. Peter’s Cathedral, 140. —pchester. N. Y., 185: Murrow Indian 
Inp1a—Ongobe train wreck, 154, pear 186. : ; 
—_ Fellowshi Unrtep States—Spanish American 
MLISCELLANEOUS—Fellowsnip car- Baptist Semi ,, 166, 168. 
loads, 182; Children Need Shoes, 188. 9? 
Personaurins— King Christian X YOU HAVE BEEN IMPRESSED 


of Denmark, B. Petersen, Johannes 
J By the international scope as well me the splesiqnery 
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Norgaard, 144; J. H. Rushbrooke, W. S@4gducatlonel content of thie iesue. S 


O. Lewis, 152; W. E. Woodbury, R. HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF A 
GIST SUBSCRIPTION? 


Dean Goodwin, S. W. Powell, G. P. 
. th Address MISSIONS 
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@ Au or tHe Baptist Crow 
INDIAN young men from Lodge 
Grass, Mont., who entered the 
armed services returned home. in 
good health. So the church members 
sent a thank offering of $125 to the 
Home Mission Society to buy 
heifers for relief. 
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OUR MISSIONARIES 


Enjoy the Benefit of 


M & M PENSION MEMBERSHIP 


Help extend this protection 
through your continued support of 


WORLD MISSION CRUSADE 


Don’t forget to remember M & Min your Will 
WRITE: Dr. M. Forest Ashbrook, Executive Director 
The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
New York 16, N. Y. 





DR. and MRS. W. N. RICE 


Pyinmana, Burma 


(Succeeding Brayton Case 
who lost his life in service.) 





THE LAST WORD 
When You Change Your Address! 


Subscriptions are filed by cities 
or towns within each state. When 
you change your address, any 
communication reporting such 
change of address should always 
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Address. 


mention the former residence as well - 
as the new address. It would be most 
helpful if the old address label 
is cut from the wrapper and sent 
to the Subscription Department. 
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You Should Kuow-- 


HOW THE CATHOLIC CHURCH EXISTS IN A 
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WHAT THE STEPINAC CASE MEANS TO US 
WE CHOOSE BETWEEN 


Offense fo Cathr lhe Peopl < 
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CAN PROTESTANTISM SURVIVE THE POPE’S 
BID FOR WORLD CONTROL 


For First-hand Information on These and Other 
Questions of Vital Importance to Every American 
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HERE'S NO USE denying it . . . litera- 

ture supplied by the church school is 

running up against a mighty tough com- 
petitor—the comic book. 

But instead of wagging our heads in 
dismay, we determined to fight fire with fire. 
We set about making our Story Papers just 
as interesting and exciting as the comics— 
and more so. We illustrated them with art 
work and cartoons just as fine as those of 
the comics—and more so. We made their 
appeals to head, hand, and heart just as 
lively as those of the comics—and more so. 
We made them just as technically perfect as 
the comics—and more so. All this and 
wholesomeness, too. 

And the result? The four A.B.P.S. Story 
Papers described below are giving the 
comics a run for their money ! 


STORY WORLD: For children up to nine. Simple, charm- 
ing stories, articles and poems; pictures that delight; 
“things to make” for busy little fingers. Four pages. 

in quantities, 13¢ a quarter (13 issves) 


JUNIORS: For boys and girls, nine to twelve. Short 
stories, articles, serial features, action pictures; “how 
to make" ideas; news; Bible stories; poems, games, 
jokes, prize contests just for juniors. Eight pages. 

In quantities, 20¢ a quarter (13 issues) 


"TEENS: For boys and girls, high school age. Thrilling 
serials, fascinating short stories; vocational guidance; 
“how to make" ideas; round-table discussions; con- 
tinuity strip; Bible quiz; prize contests. Eight pages. 

in quantities, 20¢ a quarter (13 issues) 


YOUNG PEOPLE: For youth, adults. Top-flight stories, 
articles, art work, life-like photographs. Printed in 
fine rotogravure; B.Y.F. News; instruction, entertain- 
ment, enlightenment, inspiration. Eight pages. 

in quantities, 25¢ a quarter (13 issues) 
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THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


1703 CHESTNUT STREET * PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


72 E. Randolph Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 





352 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 













































Al Povassiil Message 


fo Every Vlorthern Weptist “Ee 













You are aware of the fact that April 30, 1947 is a big day in the history 
of the World Mission Crusade. 


But do you know that it is also a big day in the program of the 
Unified Missionary Budget? 


While missionary receipts are about 8% ahead of last year’s there must 
be a 20% increase if the Unified Budget is to be raised in full... This 


is a serious situation and we appeal to you personally to do every- 
thing you can to make it a DOUBLE VICTORY on April 30. 
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